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IMPORTANCE OF POULTRY TO THE UNITED 
STATES, 


oo 

We have often looked over the pages of 
our agricultural journals to find interesting 
matters of information’ about poultry, but 
generally in vain. There is very little said 
or written on this subject, which is really 
becoming one of great national importance. 
The value of the poultry in the United States 
in 1840, was estimated at over $12,000,000. 
The great improvement in quality and aug- 
mentation in numbers realized within the 
last fifteen years, must carry it considerably 
beyond $25,000,000 at the present time. It 
is much to be regretted that our modern 
Solons at Washington, did not think the 
subject worthy of any attention in taking 
the last or any preceding census and sta- 
tistics, as we are quite certain the aggregate 
value in 1850, must nearly equal that of 
sheep. We take this early opportunity of 
suggesting this item for the next census, and 
trust our future members of Congress, and 
our then Executive may afford us all neces- 
sary data on this interesting head in 1860. 

Yet the estimate we make, however large 
it may seem to the uninitiated, represents 
but a small part of their annual value. No- 
thing else that breathes in the service of man 
has such power of self-multiplication or 
productiveness as fowls. A choice young 
hen has been known to lay over 200 eggs in 
a year, and nearly all hens, with proper 
selection, attention, &c., may be young and 
choice. This is more than four times the 
value of the bird, and after deducting eco- 
nomical feed and attention, is more than 
double her value that may be realized per an- 
num, in nett profit. Will any of our politi- 
eal economists please to indicate in what 
branch of rural or other industry an equal 
return can be made for capital and labor. 

Nor does this represent the full value of 
our poultry. It is neither the capitalist nor 
most intelligent of our population, (who 
least need these large returns,) that generally 
reap the benefit of them. Happily for the 
poor and ignorant, this is just the kind of 
domestic stock which any of them can buy, 
and feed, and rear, however humble their 
mental capacity and pecuniary means may be. 
The young, the feeble, the halt , and the 








invalid, can look after the poultry yard as 
well as the strongest, and some of the most 
successful of the devotees to this object, have 
been those whose physical disabilities have 
prevented their employment in more import- 
ant avocations. 

Great advantage follows the general rear- 
ing of poultry in another respect. The hen 
and duck are omniverous, and to a great ex- 
tent also are the turkey and the goose. 
Every species of grain, edible grass and veg- 
etable ; flesh, fish, insect, and garbage are 
greedily devoured by the whole tribe of 
domestic bipeds. The pig, gourmand and 
cosmopolite as he is,is not more indiscrimin- 
ate in his food than the subjects of our no- 
tice. What is every where produced, in 
every body’s way, and if not removed, 
would become offensive and injurious to the 
whole community, are by these incessant 
foragers, picked up, and at once converted 
into nutritious flesh, or wholesome eggs. 
And more than this, like the feathered ten- 
ants of the trees, they are often of incalcu- 
lable service in thinning off or exterminating 
the insect pests of the farm and garden. 
Thus, what may become to the growing 
crop a most destructive brood of insects, 
may be transferred into a wholesome, useful, 
merchantable article. What myriads of 
grasshoppers are annually devoured by 
clutches of young turkeys, and how many 
acres of grass, oats, &c., are saved to the 
farmer by these and his other fowls. A 
friend informs us that his chickens, which 
are kept among his meadows during the sum- 
mer, On an average of seasons, do him 
much more benefit to his crops by the de 
struction of insects, than the entire cost of 
their feed and attention. 

Some look with regret upon the recent 
poultry mania, which originated in New- 
England, where most of our new notions are 
hatched. But we regard it as a downright 
blessing to the country. It has set people 
to thinking, to comparing, and finally to im- 
porting ; and we have thereby greatly im- 
proved the quality of our poultry, and advan- 
tageously and largely augmented their num- 
bers—the direct and inevitable consequence 
of this excitement. 

Others equally object to the importation 
of the larger breeds of fowls, the Asiat- 
ics, with their stalwart forms and awkward 
gait. Though no favorites of ours, in their 
most enlarged and ungainly proportions, we 
still differ, even in this, from objectors. We 
have no doubt they are destined to work a 
decided improvement in many poultry yards. 
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They are great layers. The experience of 
nearly all who have tried them is unanimous 
in this. ‘They begin to lay early, when five 
and a half to eight months old, and lay pret- 
ty steadily ever afterwards. The breeders 
generally agree, that they and the cross 
breeds are the only fowls to be relied on for 
winter eggs. These are also alleged to be 
particularly rich, and one friend assures us 
that two Shanghai eggs are worth three of 
the Black Spanish, though the latter are the 
largest. Their flesh, too, is fine in the 
chickens, and it is not good in any other 
family of older fowls, unless Capons. They 
require a good deal to fill their crops, ’tis 
true, but it is not always the largest bodies 
that require the most food ; on the contrary, 
the fattest men frequently are ‘the smallest 
eaters; and we all know that the Short 
Horn cattle, the Leicester sheep, and the 
Suffolk and China pigs yield a good deal 
more flesh for the food consumed than 
smaller sizes of the unimproved animals. 

There is a physical organization that deter- 
mines for a particular style of animal life, 
(whether it be individuals or classes of ani- 
maJs and birds,) what is the relative propor- 
tion of the food consumed, they will retain 
in their carcass. The wolf, the catamount, 
the weasel; the eagle, the owl and the 
crane, each make a poor return in flesh for 
the food they devour, however large the 
quantity, or rich the quality ; and contrasted 
with the useful quadruped and biped, they 
show the wonderful difference in nutritive, 
assimilating powers. We claim no superior- 
ity in the fattening powers of the Asiatic 
fowls, we barely concede the possibility of 
it, but are willing to yield credence to well 
tested, long-tried, reliable experiments, 
when properly presented. But this much 
we do know, that they are no flyers, indiffer- 
ent walkers, and when fully supplied with 
food, are disposed to sit quietly on their 
haunches and chew their cuds in dignified 
ease, not caring to busy themselves in the 
adjoining fields and gardens, hen-hussying 
about, gadding and tattling among their 
neighbors. They are certainly domestic 
birds, whatever else may be said against 
them ; and to this trait of character, in an 
eminent degree, is attached thrift and eco- 
nomical feeding. We believe they may be 
bred to smaller size and greatly improved 
form, and some species thus improved we 
have seen, that would do credit to any poul- 


try yard. 
So, too, of the games, which have been 





almost entirely discarded from our economi- 











cal yards. The larger breeds, of compact 
forms, and short legs, full body, &c., are 
sometimes found to be essential in restoring 
character and giving tone and stamina to the 
ailing or effete birds of other choice breeds. 
The whole subject of crossing fowls is one 
of great interest and importance, and may 

_ challenge the attention ‘of the most intelli. 
gent and discerning. 

There is another important matter con- 
nected with this poultry subject, not to be 
estimated by dollars and cents, but of far 
more consequence than either. It is the 
social and moral influence they exert, espe- 
cially on the junior members of our families. 
The flower and vegetable gardens, the orna- 
mental lawns and useful fields are all attract- 
ive, with their varied products of beauty and 
utility ; yet they fail to enlist that sympathy 
and feeling which attractive animal life af- 
fords. How very much more of interest the 
pet horse, or cow, or lamb excites among the 
little ones, or even among the seniors, than 
the choicest among the trees, or shrubs, or 
flowers. And as we descend in the scale of 
size to certain limits, we intensify the inter- 
est of our children in the domestic pets. 
The tenants of our poultry yards, with their 
youngling broods are, of all other things, 
what earliest catch, and rivet their attention, 
and determine their devotion to rural life. By 
thus withdrawing their thoughts from frivo- 
lous games, vicious sports, and indulgences, 
or idle. worthless habits, a great point is 
gained toward developing and maturing the 
future useful member of society. Compar- 
atively few who have not the advantage of 
an extended farm, can indulge in the luxury 
of improved fiocks and extensive herds ; but 
almost every one, not closely hemmed in by 
the brick walls of a city, can gratify their 
own taste, and excite that of their children, 
by keeping a few choice fowls. They are 
far preferable to the usual pets—dogs, cats, 
and singing birds ; there is less danger from 
disease from them, much more variety, more 
scope for ingenuity in rearing and attending, 
and we need not add on which side the profit 
is likely to be. If for no other reason then, 
than to interest the children in a _ useful, at- 
tractive pursuit, we would say to any person 
who has the room, by all means keep some 
select poultry. 

We shall not pursue this subject further 
at this time, and our sole motive now has 
been. to invite attention and correspondence 
from experienced and observing breeders, as 
to the best variety, mode of feeding, rearing, 
&c. Let every person express his pre- 
ferences, if he will give but a substantial rea- 
son forthem. We ask for the fullest dis- 
cussion consistent with the capacity of our 
pages, only let it be sensible and to the point. 
We shall cheapen beef, mutton, and pork, 
and largely too, by giving every family a fine 
flock of poultry, to which he can resort 
when necessary, instead of depending sole- 
ly on the butchers, when they choose to 
put up choice pieces to 18 and 25 cents per 
pound. This result has already been meas- 
urably felt the past two seasons, as is 
shown by the incredible quantity of poultry 
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whenever the temperature admitted of their 
transmission. We hope to'see this field of 
enterprize extended, till all who have the 
means for doing'so, can participate in the lux- 
ury and profit of a choice and varied poultry 
yard. 





A WEEK AT THE POULTRY SHOW. 
——@-—— 

[An intelligent subscriber, residing a few 
miles from the city—a lover of fine poultry 
withal—chanced to have leisure to spend 
most of the past week at the National Poul- 
try Show, and he furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing notes of his observations. As he 
was not an interested exhibitor, we freely 
give place to his communication. ] 

For the American Agriculturist. 


To the lover and fancier of poultry, the 
past week has been one of great interest. 
The collection of fowls was much larger 
than that of the last year, and a great im- 
provement was observable in many of the 
choice breeds. The Shanghai, in particular, 
has been greatly benefitted by his change of 
country and home. He is gradually ex- 
changing his mammoth height and lank pro- 
portions for a size and form more comely, 
and is becoming a greater favorite with am- 
ateurs and breeders. 

The ornamental fowls exhibited, compris- 
ing the Golden and Silver Polands, the Bol- 
ton Greys, Black Spanish, &c., were of very 
great beauty. The Society have reason to 
feel greatly encouraged in their efforts for 
promoting domestic breeds of poultry. The 
list of premiums offered was large, and was 
generously responded to by exhibitors from 
all sections of the country. 

The task of the judges the present year 
was very difficult, as the number of some 
varieties was so great and of such equal ex- 
cellency, as to greatly embarrass their de- 
cision. In other instances, valuable fowls 
were presented in such inaccessible coops, 
that the committee could not give them a 
proper examination. In this latter particu- 
lar, it is to be hoped a great improvement 
will be noticed in future exhibitions. 

During the past year I have given consid- 
erable attention to choice breeds of poultry, 
and I must confess that I have been greatly 
troubled to learn where the best varieties 
could be obtained. Each dealer regards his 
own as the choice stock. But when the best 
selections from each are presented in one 
exhibition, their qualities can be contrasted, 
and the fancier judge for himself. 

It is no more difficult for the farmer to 
possess himself of and to raise the pure 
breeds, than it is to rear the ordinary dung- 
hill fowl; and when their merits are con- 
trasted, the latter are rapidly supplanted by 
the former. 

At the recent exhibition the different vari- 
eties of the Shanghai predominated largely. 
The principal exhibitors of this class were : 
Richard McCormick, Jr,of Woodhaven, L.I.; 
Stephen S. Berdan, of Paramus, N.J.; Sher- 
man Smith, of Port Chester, N. Y.; M. M. 
Kinney, of Cedar Hill, Albany Co.; R: H. 
Avery, of Wampsville, Madison Co., N. Y.; 
and H. Johnson, of Paterson, N. J. 

The premiums for White Shanghai, were 
awarded to R. C. McCormick, Jr., and S. S. 
Berdan. On Grey Shanghais, to Mr. Ber- 
dan, Mr. Kinney, and Mr. S. Smith. On 
Buff Shanghais, to Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jas. 
Sherwood of Norwalk, Conn. On Black 
Shanghais, the first. premium was awarded 
to Mr. E. E. Platt, of Albany. They were 
not only mammoth in size, but of very great 
beauty. 

Mr. Stephen S. Berdan, of Paramus, N. J., 





forwarded by railroad to the Atlantic markets, 


exhibited beautiful specimens of Golden and 











Silver and Black Polands, Bolton Greys, 
Black Spanish, White and Grey Shanghais, 
Hong Kongs, &e. He received a large num- 
ber of premiums, and also an additional pre- 
mium of $25 for his collection. 

Mr. R. C. McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, 
Queens Co., presented the largest variety on 
exhibition, comprising, among others, very 
choice and pure breeds of the various Shang- 
hais, White Dorkings, Silver Polands, Afri- 
can and Seabright Bantams, White China 
Geese, Muscovy and Aylesbury Ducks, &c., 
on the greater proportion of which he re- 
ceived premiums, and in addition $50 for the 
largest variety. Mr. McCormick is much of 
a fancier, and is at present traveling in the 
East, and during the coming season will im- 
port many varieties of pure breeds. 

Mr. Sherman Smith, of Port Chester, N. 
Y., exhibited a large variety of African and 
Bremen Geese, Cayuga Black Ducks, Black 
Spanish Game Fowls, of recent importation ; 
Dominique Shanghais, of great size and 
beauty; White, Grey and Black Shanghais, 
&c. In most of the above, Mr. S. swept 
the premium list. 

This notice would be incomplete if I omit- 
ted the turkeys of Mr. R. H. Avery, of 
Wampsville, Madison Co. They are across 
of the wild and domestic, and beyond com- 
petition. The largest weighed 33 pounds, 
and several others about 30 pounds. Their 
plumage almost vied with the peacock. 
Such turkeys would ornament the palace- 
yard ofa Queen. His stock received first 
and second premiums. Mr. A.’s stock was 
not confined alone to turkeys; he had on 
exhibition a large variety of Shanghais, of 
different breeds, several kinds of ducks, Ban- 
tams, &c., to most of which premiums were 
awarded. 

It can not be expected in this notice that I 
should speak of every fowl on exhibition. 
Many single coops were presented, which 
are deserving of notice, if your space would 
permit. Mr. J. G. Caldwell, of Newtown, 
L. I., had on exhibition a trio of superior 
Golden Polands, bred from imported stock, 
to which were awarded a premium. 

I have only sought to call attention to the 
larger collection, without wishing in the least 
to detract from the merit of the lesser ex- 
hibitors. 

Perhaps in this connection I should speak 
of the rabbits, presented by Mr. Wm. Robe- 
dee, of Brooklyn. They were of the Mada- 
gascar species, and truly beautiful. They 
were of all colors, and as docile as kittens. 
A pair would be an ornament to any yard. 
Mr. R. has for many years given his atten- 
tion to this branch of guadruped poultry, and 
has attained to great perfection. W. 


To the above notice by our correspondent 
we would add the large and meritorious ex- 
hibition of fancy pigeons, which presented a 
beautiful sight. They were of great variety 
—Carriers, Tumblers, Pouters, Ruffles, &c:, 
and mostly bred to a feather. 

There were a good many fancy birds also, 
such as the pretty Mandarin, Wood, and 
other ducks; foreign fancy geese; choice 
peacocks; English pheasants, &c. There 
was also quite a display of Canary birds ; 
three American eagles, with wings measur- 
ing eight feet from tip to tip, and truly noble 
specimens of our American ornithology. 





Friormwa Lemons.—The Jacksonville News 
has been shown a lemon grown upon the 
banks of the St. John’s river, which mea- 
sured eleven and a half inches in circumfer- 
ence. Among quite a large lot there were 
few less than nine inches in circumference. 






































For the American Agriculturist. 
POTATO ROT IN MAINE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Seas amemeael 

Messrs. Eprrors : Since the potato rot has 
prevailed so extensively wherever this most 
important vegetable is cultivated, it has often 
occurred to me to give an account of a simi- 
lar disease, which was well known in parts 
of the State of Maine, say from about 1815 
to 1820 or 1825. It may be that descriptions 
of it have been given by others, but I have 
not met with them. 

The writer was then a boy, and worked on 
a farm in Bristol, which is situated on the 
sea coast, in the south part of Lincoln Co. 
The description is entirely from recollection. 

The farmers there, at that time, planted 
‘ their potatoes almost exclusively in hills, 
like Indian corn; and it was characteristic 
of the disease which prevailed there, that it 
would attack separate hills in all parts of a 
field, thus indicating, as many at the time 
supposed, that it originated in the planted 
tubers. Its ravages were much less destruc- 
tive than those of the modern disease, as it 
seldom affected more than a tenth, or per- 
haps an eighth part of a whole field; and 
never appeared in the tubers after their re- 
moval from the ground. Sometimes a part 
_ of the vines in a hill would be attacked, 
while the other part would remain healthy ; 
and the disease never seemed to be commu- 
nicated from one hill to another. 

Sometimes.a few hills would be seen dis- 
eased at the time of hilling—the last of June 
or first of July—and in the progress of the 
season other hills, in different parts of the 
field, would be attacked in the same manner, 
without any apparent connection with the 
former. But generally there would be no 
appearance of it, as I recollect, until as late 
as the first of August, or later. 

The disease would be first indicated by a 
slight wilting or curling of the edges of the 
leaves, and generally the whole of the rest 
of the plant would soon, if not immediately, 
put on a deeper green. If the roots were 
examined at this time, they would be found 
more or less diseased, but the plant would 
often continue to grow for some time, the 
stalks becoming even stouter than those of 
the healthy plant, but not increasing so much 
in length. 

As the the disease progressed, multitudes 
of small tubers would form on the lower 
part of the stalk, but above the ground, and 
the stalk would become hollow like the de- 
caying trunk of an old tree, the roots and 
proper tubers becoming involved in the de- 
cay. Generally the tubers in their decay, 
which would always commence at the part 
where the stem is attacked, would change 
to a soft pulp or jelly, but sometimes they 
would be quite hard and white, but rotten 
throughout. 

Late in the season it would generally be 
found that the plants in the hills first attacked 
would be entirely decayed, while in other 
hills the disease would be in every stage of 
its progress. As stated above, I never knew 
the disease to attack the tubers after their 
removal from the ground, except that single 
ones in which the rot had already com- 
menced would continue to decay. 
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It will be perceived that this disease was 
essentially different from the modern potato 
rot, in several particulars; and the opinion 
was generally entertained that it originated 
in the tubers planted. The farmers there- 
fore reasoned that, by obtaining their seed- 
potatoes from distant localities, where the 
disease was unknown, it might be entirely 
avoided. This was done to some extent, 
and I think with beneficial results. 

Where the writer resided the disease was 
at its worst about the years 1818 or 1820, 
and little is recollected of it after the latter 
period. Whether it extended beyond a few 
towns, on the sea coast in Lincoln County, 
the writer is also uninformed. The mod- 
ern disease has been as destructive in Maine 


as elsewhere. Jay Jay. 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 15, 1854. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
LABOR WANTED IN INDIANA. 


dell 

I see in your paper, and likewise in others, 
that the day laborers are out of employment 
in the cities at the east, and suffering for the 
necessaries of life, on account of not getting 
work. Please advise them to emigrate 
west, where there is plenty of work, and but 
few laborers. Wages for common work are 
from fifty cents to $1 per day, for male labor, 
and women help from $1 to $2 50 per week. 

We have land to clear, rails to make, 
ditching to do, barns to build, woods-pasture 
to make—and, in fact, all kinds of work to 
do pertaining to making farms and farming. 
There are plenty of farmers improving but 
slowly on account of the scarcity of help. 
Provisions are plenty and cheap—corn 37c. 
to 40c. per bushel; wheat, $1 25 to $1 35; 
pork $2 50 to $3 50 per cwt. 


- VEAZEY PRICE. 
Somerset, Wabash Co., Ia. 





CAVALRY HORSES. 
—_——— 

A paper appeared a few months back, in a 
highly popular publication, on the subject of 
cavalry horses, in which the writer assumed 
that the bulk of those at present used in our 
army were too large; that to cross our or- 
dinary breeds with thoroughbred horses 
would only add tothe evil, inasmuch as it 
would add upright shoulders and washy con- 
stitutions to overgrown size ; and suggested 
as a remedy the cross with Arabian sires. 
The assertions of the writer with regard to 
thoroughbred horses I shall at present pass 
over, with the remark that they can only 
have been made by one practically unac- 
guainted with the noble breed which he libels. 
But are our cavalry horses too large for 
their work? Certainly, not those of the or- 
dinary regiments. With regard to those of 
the Life Guards, the Blues, and other heavy 
regiments, the answer may be doubtful ; but, 
at any rate, the weight they have to carry 
must be lessened before the horses them- 
selves can be reduced in size and substance. 
The work which a troop-horse has to do 
much resembles that of a weight-carrying 
hunter, with the proviso that it is more 
severe, and that speed is not so primary 
an object. Now, the best size for a hunter 
is from 15 hands 2 inches to 16 hands, both 
inclusive. A horse below the former height 
seldom fetches more than a moderate price 
for this purpose; and a tolerably long expe- 
rience in the hunting-field convinces me that 
this is not a prejudice, for, although I have 
possessed many excellent horses of small 
size, not one of them was entitled to the ap- 
pellation of a first-rate hunter. That is to 
say, whatever might be their speed, however 











extraordinary might be their powers of fenc- 
ing, they were unable. to gothrough a severe 
day, in which both endurance and s 
were required in the highest degree, without 
exhibiting undue signs of distress. On the 
contrary, I have had several horses above 
the size which I prefer—that is, more than 
16 hands—which were able to go through 
runs of more than ordinary severity, with 
ease at the time, and without requiring a 
longer rest than usual to recruit them. I 
conclude, therefore, that from 15 hands 2 
inches to 16 hands is the best size for caval- 
ry horses, as for hunters. 

With regard to the use of Arabs as sires 
for cavalry horses, I wish to speak with con- 
siderable diffidence, because my own person- 
al experience of them is but limited. As 
far, however, as it extends, it is decidedly 
adverse to their employment, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases. The few Arabs I have 
seen were characterized by the upright 
shoulders which the writer to whom IL have 
alluded attributed to our thoroughbred 
horses. They were, moreover low in the 
forehead (an unpleasant conformation for the 
rider), and apt to be too drooping at the pas- 
tern. The progeny of Arabian sires, out of 
English mares, is usually small and light of 
bone, though pretty and possessed of showy 
action. Their character is that of park- 
hacks or ladies’ horses; and they would at 
once be rejected by any officer purchasing 
troop-horses, as unfit to carry even the 
lightest of our so-called “ light-cavalry” 
troopers. Unless, then, for the exceptional 
case of an over-sized or enormously power- 
ful mare, it is useless to expect cavalry re- 
mounts from the use of Arab sires. 

A much higher authority has recom- 
mended that recourse should be had to sires 
like the weight-carrying hunter, with the 
view of perpetuating the breed of horses 
under consideration. Iam convinced that 
such advice, if largely carried out, would 
lead to the most fatal results. Your readers 
may perhaps recollect that I have always 
strongly insisted upon the necessity of puri- 
ty of race on the part of the sire, whatever 
may be the class of animals which it is de- 
sired to produce. That the male ought to 
be thoroughbred, or an accredited pedigree, 
and of a higher caste if possible than the 
female, is a maxim unanimously upheld 
alike by the highest theoretical and practical 
authorities in breeding. For my own part, 
I never knew it departed from without sig- 
nal failure. Taking only one or two of the 
most obvious considerations connected with 
such a course into account, it is obvious 
that such must be the almost inevitable con- 
sequence. On what ground does any man 
who reflects at all, select a sire? Why, 
that he wishes her offspring to resemble him. 
But it is well known that the power pos- 
sessed by either parent of imprinting their 
own type upon their offspring depends. upon 
the purity of blood and antiquity of race of 
each. Thus the offspring of a thoroughbred 
Short Horn bull and acommon cow will fre- 
quently resemble very closely the character 
of the pure Short Horn. In like manner, 
when a hackney mare or a Welsh pony is 
put to a thoroughbred horse, the offspring 
shows indications of being much more than 
half-bred, or in other mares it resembles its 
high-bred sire more closely than itslow-bred 
dam. Supposing then that a person wishes 
to have a horse resembling a three-parts bred 
weight-carrying hunter, the most unlikely 
method which he can take to gratify his de- 
sire isto put a mare to a stallion so bred. 
Like effects are preduced by like causes, 
and by no other. His weight-carrying hun- 
ter having been produced not thus, but quite 
otherwise, so he may be assured that only 
as it was produced, and in no other way, has;he 
any chance of obtaining its like again. A 
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three-parts bred sire, let his individual excel- POULTY 


lence be what it may, it is a mongrel and 
nothing else ; and it is against every calcu- 
lation of probability to assume that he will 
perpetuate his own good qualities to the ex- 
clusion of the baser elements which exist 
in his pedigree. 

Or, to view the subject for a moment un- 
der another aspect. It is quite possible that 
the great grandsire of the three-parts bred 
stallion may have been a cart-horse. It is 
notorious that in numerous cases the off- 
spring partakes less of the character of its 
immediate parents than of its remoter an- 
cestors. Who then shall guarantee the off- 
spring of such a sire from exhibiting one or 
more of the undesirable qualities of such a 
cross, either the heavy shoulder or the defi- 
cient courage of the cart-horse? Let no au- 
hority then, however high, tempt the far- 
mers of England so far to depart from sound 
principle as thus to breed; for they may be 
assured by so doing they are, in a matter 
sufficiently dark and intricate, throwing 
away every guide and land-mark which 
might otherwise aid them in their course. 

The only method of increasing the num- 
ber of really valuable horses which can be 
depended upon, is for every man who has a 
good mare, of whatever breed, (always ex- 
cepting those only adapted for the dray) to 
send them to the best thoroughbred stallion 
within his reach. If a mare is worth breed- 
ing from at all, she will inthis manner pro- 
duce abetter foal than any other. Suppose, 
for instance, that she is a cart-mare, at once 
powerful and active, a good bay or brown, 
quick stepping and with a roomy frame; it 
is highly probable that her offspring by a 
well selected thoroughbred horse will turn 
out a handsome carriage-horse, or one well 
adapted for artillery service. Suppose, how- 
ever, that her owner does not desire to sell 
her for either purpose, and only wishes to 
breed for the purpose of recruiting his team. 
Well, in that case he will obtain an animal 
which will aecomplish, if well kept, at least 
one-third more work than an ordinary farm- 
horse. Were the teams of my Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire neighbors thus bred, they 
might diminish their number by one-third 
without impairing their real strength. The 
old-fashioned prejudice that because a horse 
is fit for a higher occupation than drawing 
the plow, therefore he is not fit for that, is 
deeply rooted over a large portion of the 
kingdom; but it must yield at last to the 
force of truth, and ocular demonstration of 
the contrary. Or take the case of a mare 
of somewhat inferior grade—such, for in- 
stance, as the farmer drives in his trap, or 
the tradesman in his light cart; what useful 
and valuable horses might we not expect 
from their union with a thoroughbred horse ? 
It is from animals so bred, that horses for 
almost any conceivable purpose are fur- 
nished. According to individual peculiarities 
exhibited by each, will one colt make a hun- 
ter, another a light or heavy cavalry horse, 
another a hack, or another still a brougham 
or cabriolet-horse. In one, power may pre- 
dominate, in another action ; of some, their 
figure may be the chief recommendation ; 
while a fortunate few will possess all three 
in due and happy combination. These are 
the high-priced hunters or the guardman’s 
chargers. Wittovcssy Woop. 

Mark-Lane Express. 





_ Evenixes at home are among the most de- 
lightful and most profitable privileges the 
business and working men can enjoy, if they 
are judiciously provided for. A frolic with the 
babies—a quiet chat with wife, an agreeable 
book, nuts and apples, may be—all around a 
bright fire in a cosy room. On that “bill of 
fare,” let the bachelor consider and resolve 


it gave 23 cents per pound for the privilege 
of being eaten. 
cious as this ? 


by the stye as by the poultry-yard, but with 


the cost by this, and it gives a little over five 
cents per pound as the cost of production. 


produce pork for four or five cents a pound. 
Most of the pork made in New-England costs 





CHEAPER THAN PO: 
—_—o— 

Allow me to say a few words in your pa- 
per in behalf of that much neglected class of 
stock that are usually found upon a farmer’s 
premises without “ a location,” if they have 
aname. They are not thought worth enough 
to have quarters of their own, and so shift 
for themselves upon the first fence, tree, or 
out-house that affords rest to their feet. 
Even in these days of hen-fever, and of 
feathered stock imported from the farthest 
India and beyond, there are thousands of 
farmers who have no shelter for their fowls 
betterthan an apple-tree oropen shed. ‘The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast ;” and 
it would be a good lesson for the improvi- 
dent owner of these abused bipeds, if he 
could exchange places with them for one 
December night, when the thermometer 
stands below zero. The stye must have a 
place and the grunters be made comfortable, 
with a water-proof room and a warm bed ; 
for pork can not be made to good advantage 
without proper attention. Pork-growing is 
a main reliance to pay the rent of their hired 
hands. Poultry is more plague than profit, 
and the less care hestowed upon them the 
better. We intercede for the “ biddies,” and 
beg for them a little of the attention that is 
lavished upon their more gross and less at- 
tractive neighbors. Give them a fair trial, 
and they will pay any farmer for his care 
much better than pigs, and will supply his 
table with greater luxuries, and at a cheaper 
rate. And to establish this position, we will 
tell you a tale quite as literally as some 
others founded on fact. 

In the year 1850 my pouitry-yard cost me: 





—— 


ae. LEE eT Een oer $39 96 
BO MOT BOWIR o. 5 a5 0:50.00 so 6505050005000 39 81 
URS ib cas sate be oot cnhabucs cap ots $79 77 
It produced in eggs..............cseeeceee 34 92 
24 OO See 5 00 
In stock at close of year.................. 60 00 
Rs rey er ere Pert. $89 92 
INO os on wcenbe nie sp anne sac 79 77 
PAs cateawetsemerites issn coaned $10 25 


It produced about this time 91 chickens 
and fowls, weighing about 300 pounds. In 
other words, the yard paid three cents a 
pound for all the poultry used in the family. 
When did a porker ever pay you for the 
privilege of eating him? Even Charles 
Lamb’s roast pig will have to knock under 
to the biddies. 

In 1851 my yard cost me : 


MP 52 5US 2 c5 5. Welesadcoecas Kssente $54 50 
REY Pt ae PPE eee Ty We ie 65 56 
| ERE an $120 06 
It produced 268 dozen eggs.............. 48 76 
“ five loads manure........... 5 00 
Stock on hand at the close............ .. 113 00 
RMR ASKS ..RLGw. « Sods. Ddebacbene $166 76 
SID: <2 os She cophomtkransacks ssbewases 120 06 
WN. « Pewee use sche ue ddaw cous cane $46 79 


Besides this profit, it produced 61 fowls, 
weighing about 200pounds. In other words, 


Was roast pig ever so gra- 
We have tried pork-growing 
for the same two years, and dealt as liberally 
a very different result. The account stands 
thus : 


Bought a pig May 13, 1850................ $4 80 
Res et eed ee 15 02 
ee ie SS Aad eres $19 82 
Deduct 8 loads of manure................ 8 00 
$11 82 


He produced 206 pounds of pork. Divide 


He must be a very skillful farmer who can 
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that there is no advantage in producing it ° 
except as it makes a valuable manure upon 
the farm. The farmer who can make pork 
for nothing, or what is better, can make it 
pay him thrice the market value for being 
eaten, is a man yet to be heard from. The 
best husbandry will probably never be able 
to accomplish this with any breed of pigs. 
But the fowls will pay their own way, 
with proper care, and will give you a certain 
amount of poultry, without other cost than 
your own trouble in rearing them. Each 
hen, well cared for, will yield a clear profit 
of at least $1, or, in other words, will give 
you eight pounds of poultry for nothing. 
We say, then, especially to the boys, take 
care of the “biddies.” Let them have a 
warm place for a roost, a dry cellar, if pos- 
sible, in winter, a variety of grain and a lit- 
tle animal food, clean water to drink, and 
lime in some shape for egg-shells. Take 
care of the fowls, and they will take care of 
you. [Cor. Plough, Loom and Anvil. 








ABSTRACT OF REPORT OF WESTERN HOUSE OF 
REFUGE, 


—_— 


Tue sixth Annual Report of the Managers 
of the Western House of Refuge was laid 
before the Assembly. 

The report commences with a description 
of the farm and buildings, which are said to 
be productive as to the former, and hand- 
some and convenient as to the latter. The 
additions to the buildings, for which an ap- 
propriation was made at the last session of 
the Legislature, are progressing rapidly, and 
will add much to the comfort and facilities 
of the institution. 

The boys are variously engaged, in mak- 
ing cane chair-seats, children’s shoes and 
willow baskets, and some are employed on 
the farm and in the tailor’s shop. They are 
all diligent, contented and happy. Three 
hours and ahalf each day are devoted to 
school study, and a sufficient time is allowed 
for recreation. 

The whole cost of the institution will not 
much exdeed $110,000 when the additions 
now in progress are completed. It was 
opened August 11,1849. The officers of the 
institution are enumerated; Fred. F. Barkus, 
being President, and John Greig, first Vice- 
President. 

No death has occurred among the inmates 
during the past year, and but few cases of 
sickness have been reported. The farm has 
yielded a fair return, although not so pro- 
ductive as it has sometimes been, owing to 
the drouth of the last summer. 

The number of boys in the Refuge on the 
Ist January, 1855, was 263—fifty more than 


‘the building now completed was designed to 


accommodate ; but itis thought the comple- 
tion of the additional buildings now in pro- 
cess of erection will provide sufficient ac- 
commodation for the inmates for some years 
to come. 

The provisions made for the instruction oi 
the boys are thought to be the most efficient 
means of thorough reformation. The duties 
of the principal teachers are, however, said 
to be arduous, and an additionalassistant will 
be soon needed. : 

The amount received and to be received 
for the labor of the boys for the year is over 
$8,000. This may be considered a large 
sum, when it is remembered that the aver- 
age age of boys is only about 13 years. 


“ Mother, this book tells about the ‘ angry 
waves of the ocean.’ New, what makes the 
ocean get angry?” “Because it has been 
crossed so often, my son.” 


Why is a horse half way through a gate 
like acent? Because there’s a head one 








side and a tail on the other. 








to “ mend his ways.” 





six or seven cents, the full market price ; so 















































THE FARMING ARISTOCRACY. 
———— 

In Prussia there are many landed propri- 
etors who have immense establishments and 
carry on an extensive agricultural trade. 
The thousands of acres which their farms 
comprise are generally suitably divided into 
woodland, arable, meadow and pasture land. 
A writer in Blackwood says that in order to 
derive a fair profit, the proprietors of these 
estates are obliged to turn every thing which 
they raise to some account. A large portion 
of the manures which they employ consists 
of black earth from the peaty, pine leaves 
from the forest and the ashes of their fires. 
They grow rape for the seed, and the pro- 
prietor, if he has the means, erects a crush- 
ing mill, uses the cake for his cattle, and 
sells the oil. He makes his brandy of pota- 
toes, and feeds his stock on the refuse 
which remains in the still. The smallest 
and poorest potatoes are only retained for 
the table, all the large and mealy ones being 
given either to the pigs or the brandy maker. 
The lakes are fished in the winter, and the 
produce of the nets sent to the Ber- 
lin market. Some proprietors unwilling to 
waste wood ashes, build a glass house and 
melt them into glass. If the landlord pos- 
sesses a bed of good marl he burns it into 
lime with his waste timber. If he has good 
clay he establishes a brick manufactory or 
pottery. He attempts to turn every thing 
into money; and the owner of an estate 
may thus be farmer, oil maker, distiller, 
fisherman, glass manufacturer, lime burner, 
potter, lumberman, fand a dozen of things 
beside. With all these establishments it 
may easily be imagined that the Prussian 
rural aristocracy, generally, have little time 
to pass in the capital. They generally take 
apartments in a hotel there for a month or 
two at most in the course of the year, and 
after attending a few state balls and royal 
receptions, retire again to rural life and 
country habits. 

The laborers who live upon the farm, re- 
ceive three or four silver groschen per day. 
Five silver groschen are equivalent to an 
English sixpence. They have a house and 
two or three acres adjoining, for which they 
pay arent of one or two day’s work per 
week, during the year. They are allowed 
also to cut the inferior wood on the heath 
for fuel, and to gather the pine leaves from 
the forest for manure. Milk is their 
chief diet, and many never eat meat, except, 


perhaps, their own home-fed pork. 
Boston Journal. 





PLASTER OF PARIS AND GREEN MANURE. 
—@— 

In conversation not long since with Mr. 
Benjamin Chandler, an industrious and ob- 
serving farmer in Starks, Somerset County, 
he observed that he had, by experiment, as- 
certained how he could use green or unfer- 
mented manure in the hills of corn. For- 
merly, whenever he put unfermented manure 
in the hills, the corn would, instead of grow- 
ing thriftily, as is the case when well rotted 
manure is used in this way, become yellow 
in color, and seems to be injured rather than 
benefited by it. This he attributed to too 
great a supply of ammonia, or other sub- 
stance liberated when the manure began to 
ferment. 

Having read that plaster of Paris would 
absorb and change the action or nature of 
ammonia, he tried it in this way. 

After placing a shovel full of green manure 
in the hill, he covered it over with soil, and 
on this threw a large spoonful or more of 
plaster of Paris, then dropped his corn and 
covered it. When thus planted, the cornin- 
variably grew rank, and filled the ears as 
well as if the manure had been thoroughly 
composted and decomposed. 





way, he had not plaster enough to go over 
the whole field, and accordingly, was under 
the necessity of planting a portion of it with 
green manure in the holes and no plaster 
over it. 

The result was an excellent crop as far as 
the plaster was used, while in the remainder 
of the field, the corn was yellow and sickly 
during the whole season, and yielded com- 
paratively little. These are important facts 
in the corn culture. 





FEEDING THE ALLIED ARMIES, 


Ir would seem from the following letter 
which we cut fromthe Mark Lane Express, 
that the large allied army now in the Crimea, 
may be easily supplied with food another 
season close at hand. 

Gauatz, Dec. 11, 1854. 

One of the most important questions 
awaiting solution at the present crisis—one 
to which the allied Governments can not too 
early or too closely devote their attention— 
is undoubtedly that of the free navigation of 
the Danube. Not only is it a question of 
vast importance tothe commercial world in 
general, as affecting the exportation of grain 
from Wallachia, Moldavia, Bulgaria, and 
Bessarabia, but the circumstance appears to 
have been hitherto overlooked that these 
provinces would form one ofthe nearest and 
cheapest markets whence the allied armies 
inthe Crimea might obtain supplies of pro- 
visions of every kind with the utmost facili- 
ty. The difficulties putin the way of the 
exportation of corn during the past year by 
the Russian Government have caused the 
accumulation of enormous stocks of all kinds 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, and, putting en- 
tirely out of the question the quantity of cat- 
tle, &c., that might be obtained from Servia 
and Bulgaria, the privinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia alone are capable of furnishing 
any quantity that can possibly be required of 
flour, barley, kidney-beans, potatoes, hay, 
wines, spirits, oxen, pigs, preserved meats, 
&c., for the supply of any army in the Crimea, 
or any other point onthe shores of the Black 
Sea. It is therefore to be hoped the allied 
Powers will not lose sight of the incalculable 
advantages which the immediate reopening 
of the Danube would offer, not only to com- 
merce in general, but to their own armies at 
this moment, and that by occupying the coast 
of Bessarabia they may enable the inhabi- 
tants of these provinces to bring foward 
their supplies in safety. 





New Puases or Mormonism.—Joe Sinith, it 
will be remembered, was rather a bellicose 
kind of a prophet. Sometimes he was re- 
monstrated with and pretty closely ques- 
tioned. Mr. Quincy told a good joke about 
Joe, as illustrative of his ingenuity and dig- 
nity. Said Joe: ‘ Ifaman smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also, but if 
he should then strike thee on the left cheek, 
pitch into the fellow!” Mr. Quincy told 
another good joke of Joe, at Nauvoo, when 
an offensive and rebellious gentleman was 
found among them; he was very formally 
waited upon and requested to sell out. Ifhe 
then persisted in remaing, three men were 
dispatched to sit down at his door and whit- 
tle ; when he went into his fields they fol- 
lowed and whittled; when he went off to 
town to trade, they followed him whittling ; 
if he went to church or the tavern, there 
were the eternal whittlers, grave as judges, 
never smiling. This was more than human 
nature could stand, and at last the obstinate 
fellow would give up and cut stick himself. 

Toledo Blade. 
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One spring, when planting his corn in this} _ Fartine Dorxines.—To produce the fat 





fowls that are seen in greater perfection in 
the London markets than elsewhere, and 
which are generally termed (although they 
are not) capons, Dorkings are cooped for fat- 
ting at the age of three to four months in 
summer and five to six in winter, being fed 
with oatmeal, mixed with water or milk ; this 
must be given fresh three times a day, the 
first meal being early in the morning; and, 
in addition, the birds should be supplied with 
whole corn (either dry or boiled), gravel, 
clean water, and a turf or green meat; the 
most scrupulous cleanliness as to troughs, 
coops, &c., being observed. By these means 
a fowl, if previously well fed, will be fat 
enough for any useful purpose in a fortnight 
to three weeks; should they be required very 
fat, some mutton suet, or, what is equally 
good, the parings of the loins of mutton, 
may be chopped up with the food. The un- 
natural process of cramming is frequently 
recommended, but I have never devel it ne- 
cessary. Itshouldbe bornein mind that a 
fowl can not be kept in the greatest degree of 
fatness for any length of time, as the over 
repletion soon causes internal disease. The 
houses must be dry, quiet, dark, and warm, 
and the fatting coops carefully kept from 
draught, and warmly covered at night during 


cold weather. 
[Tegetmeier’s Profitable Poultry. 





Composition or Ee¢s.—An examination of 
the eggs of numerous animals proves that 
these bodies are as varied as the animals 
whichthey produce. They differ in the ele- 
ments present, in their organisms, and in 
their structure. Some of them do not hard- 
en by exposure in boiling water. In the 
eggs of some birds, the white is almost fluid ; 
in others, it is gelatinous. The color of the 
white ofa hen’s egg, after boiling, is pure, 
opaque, white, and solid. That of the lap- 
wing, after cooking, becomes transparent, 
opaline, greenish, and so hard that it may be 
cut into little stones, used in some parts of 
Germany for common jewelry. The chemi- 
cal constitution of the eggs of various birds 
differs very materially. 

Turning to the eggs of fishes, it is found 
that the new-laid egg of the ray is covered 
with a shell of a bronzed-green, whose tissue 
is made up of short, felty fibres; its general 
formis rectangular, more or less elongated 
and curved on both sides. The internal or- 
ganism is also peculiar, and among other 
differences it is found that the yellow is not 
separated from the white by any membrane. 
The white also differs from the white of.a 
bird’s egg in tts chemical properties. 

The eggs of a bounce shark are rectangu- 
lar, much longer but much narrower than 
those ofthe ray. Its shellis hard, resisting, 
yellowish, horny. The vitellus or yelk oc- 
cupies the greater part of it, and the white is 


more viscous than that of the ray. 
American Journal of Arts and Sciences. 





Sponce Fisaine.—Sponge fishing is said to 
have become a very profitable business in the 
neighborhood of Key West. One hundred 
thousand pounds are reported to have been 
gathered during last year, and the sales 
amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
This article is mostly procured by natives of 
the Bahamas. This is a new branch of busi- 
ness for Key West, and was formerly con- 
fined to the Mediterranean. We believe, 
hawever, that the finer quality of sponge is 
not found on our coasts, although the coarse 
description is abundant all about the coast 
of Florida, and the Bahama Banks. 





Late papers from Florida inform us that 
the weather has been exceedingly mild and 
delightful in most parts of that State, and. 
that peas and other vegetables were budding 





and blossoming in the open air. 
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Portcaltural Bepartment, 


Tue number opens with a timely editorial 
upon the Improvement of our Domestic Ar- 
chitecture. The writer attributes great merit 
to Downing, Wheeler, Allen, and other 
writers upon this topic, in arousing the pub- 
lic attention to the deformities of our preva- 
lent style of building, a few years since. 

Since the publication of Downing’s works, 
a gradual change has come over the style of 
architecture, particularly in villiages and in 
the suburbs of our cities. But the taste of 
the people has rather been awakened than 
educated, and he desires to see architecture 
studied and taught in our common schools 
and academies. He would have the study 
ofdrawing, both geometrical and perspective, 
in connection with the study of the rudi- 
ments of architecture, introduced especially 
into the agricultural schools about to be 
founded in various parts of the country. It 
is unquestionably to the youth—the rising 
generation—that we must look for a general 
and radical reform in architecture. The cir- 
culation of such books as Downing’s is com- 
paratively limited, falling into the hands of 
such persons only as have become interested 
in the subject. There is not enough of ele- 
mentary knowledge upon this subject among 
the people to make a large demand for such 
works. He wishes some enterprizing pub- 
lisher would start the publication of a cheap 
illustrated architectural monthly or quarter- 
ly journal, under the direction of one or 
more competent editors ; and instead of pre- 
senting pretty pictures to the public, such as 
most of our contributions on this subject 
are, let them begin at the beginning, and 
teach, first of all, the very alphabet. He 
feels the utter infficacy of what the Press is 
now doing in this country to disseminate 
knowledge and cultivate taste on the subject 
of architecture. A very excellent sugges- 
tion, but we should not like to take the prof- 
its of such a work and foot the bills for the 
first five years of its existence. 

Siz Varieties of Early Plums are figured 
and briefly described, viz.: the Peach Plum, 
Bradshaw, Jaune Hative, Royal de Tours, 
Mamelone, Ghisborne’s Early. The Peach 
Plum, though only good as to quality, is 
worthy of general cultivation on account of 
its great size, beautiful appearance, and early 
maturity. Itis as large as a peach, some- 
times reaching the size of six inches in cir- 
cumference. It was introduced by Charles 
H. Tomlinson, of Schenectady. 

There is an article on Dahlias, in which 
the display of the past season is pronounced 
uncommonly fine. The editor gives a selec- 
tion from more than a hundred sorts, em- 
bracing many of the best English prize vari- 
eties, of the last three or four years. The 
list will be of service to those who have not 
had so good opportunities of judging : Agnes, 
Beauty of the Grove, Unanimity, Claudia, 
Mrs. Hausard, Queen of Beauties, Grand 
Duke, Miss Caroline, Sir John Franklin, 
Beauty of Osborne. 

Thomas Meehan, of Germantown, dis- 
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courses upon budded roses, showing that the 
pepular prejudice against them is not well 
founded. The practice is founded in the 
same philosophy as the grafting of pears 
upon quince ; it increases the number and 
quantity of the flowers, and when long-lived 
stocks are selected, they often live a quarter 
of a century. There are three fruitful 
sources of failure in preserving the lives of 
budded roses: the selection of short lived 
stocks, the Sweet Briar instead of the Dog 
Rose, the Maiden’s Blush instead of the 
Mannetti Rose ; the transplanting of budded 
roses the first season after the operation ; 
and the use of imported stocks. The roots 
become so enfeebled by the long voyage that 
they are unable to impart vigor to the stem; 
the bark becomes hide-bound, the course of 
the sap weak, weaker and weaker, until 
deathensues. The fact is, budded roses are 
not essentially short-lived. With properly 
selected stocks, care in transplanting, and 
watchfulness in removing suckers as they ap- 
pear, we may have them to live as Jong as 
pears On quinces or any thing else. 

W. C. Strong, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
has an article upon the new hybrid grapes 
in that State. Cultivators are wide awake, 
procuring varieties from the woods, trying 
experiments with the seed, hybrydizing, 
making a multitude of failures, and occa- 
sionally producing something they are wil- 
ling to exhibit before the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts, which is the arbitrer 
of success. On the first day of the annual 
exhibition of this Society the celebrated Con- 
cord grape was shown, September 12th. At 
this date also Mr. Cuthbert’s grapes, marked 
Isabellas, were shown, though many good 
judges pronounced them a new variety. At 
the first weekly exhibition, September 30th, 
there was a fine display of Concord, Isabel- 
la, Diana, Catawba, Pond’s Seedling, Stet- 
son’s No. 4, and the Breck Grape, also the 
Black Hamburg, perfectly ripened in the 
open air. Later still Mr Samuel Downer ex- 
hibited a seedling from the Catawba, much 
resembling the Isabella, superior to it ini fla- 
vor, and its bunches and berries larger. 
After this, Wyman’s Seedling was exhibited, 
by Mr. Breck, which received the unanimous 
award of the fruit committee as the best 
new variety of the season. Besides these, 
Mr. Allen, of Salem, exhibited three new 
hybrids, all very promising. All these 
things indicate that we are on the verge of a 
“ grape fever” that will throw the “ Concord 
battle” quite into the shade. Even the pear 
mania will be likely to be forgotton around 
Boston for a year or two to come. 

In the editor’s table there is a little more 
sparring between Messrs. Barry and Hovey 
on the Concord grape. The editor backs up 
his position with the opinions of the press 
in which our venerable authority and that of 
the Country Gentleman are introduced. No 
doubt he is right. 

Dr. Hirland’s cherries are praised as heing 
all good, so far as tested. The Gov. Wood 
is one of the very best of all cherries. 

L. Breckman’s operations are briefly no- 
ticed. Heis a Belgian pomologist of dis- 
tinction, and has located near Plainfield, 








N. J., where he has bought a tract of land, 
and will devote himself to tree culture. He 
has the entire stock of new varieties and un- 
tested seedlings of the celebrated Esperen, 
whose intimate personal friend he was. He 
was also a pupil and friend of Van Mons. 
and has, through these associations, and a 
long course of carfully conducted experi- 
ments of his own, acquired not merely new 
and valuable varieties, but a vast fund of 
pomological information. In the prime of 
life, and of a temperment that gives him 
wonderful activity and enthusiasm, this gen- 
fleman will be a great acquisition to the so- 
ciety of American fruit-growers and pomol- 
ogists. Possessed of ample means to carry 
forward his experimenting schemes with 
vigor, we look to him and his garden with no 
ordinary interest. 


The new curculio remedy is inquired for 
by a correspondent, and he is referred to the 
Editor of the Country Gentleman, who is 
one of the committee to examine it, and 
who says that the committee have concluded 
to give it another year’s trial, though some 
were prepared to report this fall. In the 
mean time, he recommends all cultivators to 
use the old remedies—pigs and geese under 
the trees, and destroying the insects while 
laying the eggs in the fruit. Rather a sig- 
nificant recommendation, 





BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
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; .In consequence of an alteration in the 19th 
Article of the Constitution, the regular meet- 
ing of the Society was held on Tuesday 
evening the 16th inst, the President, J. W. 
Degrauw, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. Mr. J. E. Rauch, chair- 
man of the premium committee, reported that 
they had prepared the premium lists for all 
the exhibitions during the year, and in con- 
sequence of the large prospective increase of 
the finances of the Society, they had in- 
creased the awards for the best specimens 
considerably beyond those of the previous 
year. Thereport of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted, and one thousand copies 
of the premium lists ordered printed. The 
conversational subject for the evening was 
dispensed with, in consequence of the time 
occupied in considering the Report of the 
committee on the importance of establishing 
a Botanical and Horticultural Garden within 
the city limits. Messrs. Dunham, Maxwell, 
Towt, Parks and Gamgee, made some forci- 
ble remarks, in which they showed that 
they were perfectly conversant with the sub- 
ject, when the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, and two hundred and 
fifty copies ordered printed. On motion of 
Mr. J. E. Rauch, it was resolved that the 
spring exhibition take place on the 11th and 
12th of April, and as the exhibition continues 
but two days, contributors are requested to 
have their plants ready for exhibition by 
eleven o’clock of the first day. We here © 
append the report of the committee on the 
importance of establishing a Botanical 
Garden . 

Your committee have devoted considera- 
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ble time in endeavoring to have an inter- 
change of views with many of our most in- 
telligent citizens in relation to this subject, 
and we are happy to find that there does not 
exist any diversity of opinion as to the im- 
portance of establishing such a Garden com- 
mensurate to the wants of science, and that 
it would become one of our city’s greatest 
adornments, both from its utility and refresh- 
ing influences. 

The study of Botany is one of the most 
fruitful sources of instruction that can en- 
gage the attention of the student in search of 
science, and for the want of a garden, pre- 
senting all the varieties of the vegetable 
kingdom, his researches are retarded, and 
his genius can not reach its desired devel- 
opment. Thus far public attention to the 
interests of this science has been very limi- 
ted, and the efforts in its advancement are 
scarcely perceptible. All the encourage- 
ment it has received has been from a few 
organized societies scattered at remote dis- 
tances over ourextended country. We have 
immense tracts of wild and unexplored lands, 
abounding with almost every variety of in- 
digenous plants ; the plow passes over them, 
and they are thrown from their mossy beds 
to perish alike with worthless weeds. Es- 
tablish this garden, and it will soon be filled 
with the rich treasures that the God of Na- 
ture has spread before us with a most lavish 
hand, and which it is required of us to appro- 
priate to their proper use. Yield a liberal 
encouragement to this science, and the rarest 
specimens will soon present their rich dis- 
play in our midst. It will be sought for, not 
only by the distinguished men in search of 
science in our Own country, but by foreign- 
ers from every clime. Botany will no long- 
er exist with us as a mere theory, but will 
awaken us to the most deep and absorbing 
practical results in our researches. Your 
committee consider this subject of such vast 
interest and magnitude, and in the absence 
of more general information, they prefer, at 
this time, not to present any plan for perma- 
nent adoption, but simply suggest the pro- 
priety of continuing the present committee, 
and recommend thatthe following gentlemen 
be added to their number : 

Henry A. Kent, J.A. ree Charles Christmas, 
W.C.Langley, Smith J. Eastman, Alfred Large, 
Thomas Hunt, William Spencer, J C. Brevoort, 
John N. Taylor, Alonzo Crittenden, Dr. A.C. Hull, 
Noel J. Becar, W. W. Crane, Henry Murphy, 
Steph. Knowlton, E. B. Litchfield, Edw. A. Lambert, 
Wn. S. Herriman, Ira Smith, Thomas Hogg, Jr., 
John H. Prentice, Jas. T. Stranahan, John Skillman, 
Rollin Sandford, J.J.Van Nostrand, Alfred Greenleaf, 


Chas. R. Marvin, A. B. Baylis, E. S. Mills, 
Wm. Lottimer, M. Megrath, Jas. Haselhurst. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
JOHN W. DEGRAUW, 
W. S. DUNHAM, 
JOHN MAXWELL, 
J. E. RAUCH, 
JOHN W. TOWT. 





NEW-HAVEN (CONN.) HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
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We are indebted to the corresponding sec- 
retary, J. C. Hollister Esq., fora copy of 
the Report of the Transactions of this flour- 
ishing society during the past year. There 
is one noteworthy feature of this society, 
m which we think they excel any other of 
similar character in our acquaintance. We 
refer to the fact that the members not only 
hold but sustain a weekly, exhibition during 
the entire summer season, from about May 
Ist, to sometime in October. From ourown 
frequent observations, we can testify that 
these oft-recurring. exhibitions—which, by 
the way, are open free to the public—~are 
supported with much spirit, and a large show 
of plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables, in 
their appropriate season, is the general rule, 


|instead of the exception. The secret of this 


is, that there are more than one or two 
working gentlemen—aye, and of ladies too— 
connected with the society. 

The report before us gives the names ofthe 
exhibitors, the articles on exhibition, and pre- 
miums at each weekly exhibition, and also of 
the annual exhibition held in connection with 
the State AgriculturaF Society, an account of 
which we gave on page 86 of this volume 
(No. 58, Oct. 18). We append a list of the 
officers for 1855. 

President—S. D. Parve&e, Esq., 

Vice Presidents—O. F. Winchester, Esq., 
and N. A Bacon, Esq. 

Recording Secretary—T. H. Totten. 

Corresponding Secretary—J.C. Hollister. 

Treasurer—C. B. Whittlesey. 

Directors—Charles Dickerman, James 
Harrison, E. E. Clarke, Solomon Mead, 
Carleton White, John E. Wylie, Jonathan 
Stoddard, C. B. Lines, Charles Beers. 


CULTURE OF THE POLYANTHUS. 
Sue 

Some prefer growing this plant in pits, a 
system I never adopt ; as they require much 
greater attention, are far more delicate in 
habit, and never increase so well under this 
mode of treatment. Others separate and 
replant in the beginning of August, and too 
frequently lose a great many plants by so 
doing, which, in my opinion, is one reason 
why Pelyanthuses are so scarce ; but they 
quietly content themselves that some few are 
spared, and directly attribute the loss to hot 
weather, whichis a mistake ; for at this sea- 
son the plants are almost, I may say, in a 
dormant state ; in fact the old foliage is fad- 
ing, the new is not advanced, and if removed, 
however suitable the weather, a great many 
will most assuredly die. The situation most 
suitable for them is a well raised border on 
the north side of a Quick or Hawthorn fence ; 
this serves as a shade during the hot months 
of summer, and also allows sufficient sun to 
reach the plants in spring. About this time 
(middle of September) or as soon as the new 
foliage is advanced 2 or 3 inches (not before), 
take up your plants, separate the increase, 
and plant them in the border, prepared of 
loamy turf, leaf-soil, and rotten sheep dung. 
Give them sufficient water to settle the soil 
at the roots, and should the weather prove 
dry, repeat the watering accordingly. The 
plants may then be left without any further 
care. I never give mine any protection 
whatever through the winter, and although 
the season may be severe,I do not lose a 
single plant. In the first week in April I se- 
lect such as have made the best trusses, for 
exhibition, and taking them from the border, 
with as much soil as possible, I place them 
in 6-inch pots, give a gentle watering, and 
remove them to a more shady situation. I 
guard against snails by scattering a little 
barley chaff or common salt about the pots, 
or they would destroy the blooms, and my 
labor would be in vain. The careful remov- 
ing of the plants rather improves the quality 
of the flowers than otherwise ; but as soon 
as the day of exhibition is over, I replace 
them in the border, in their former situation. 
During the months ot May, June, July, and 
August, a few branches stuck on the border 
willbe of great service, and effectually pre- 
vent the sun from scorching the plants, which 
would injure them to a serious extent. Plen- 
ty of water must be supplied daily ; should 
the weather prove dry and hot, regularly 
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soak them, or they will probably be attacked 
by red spider, which undoubtedly destroys 
numbers of plants every season. Should 
you be troubled with this pest, syringe the 
foliage without delay on the under side with 
some strong soapsuds. This will drive it 
away, if not destroy it, and there is no fear 
of being troubled a second time, as it will 
never return to the plants any more that 
season. I have always found one applica- 
tion effectual, and the plants have not suf- 
fered in the slightest degree. By the above 
treatment I have always had a fine bloom. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CUCUMBERS FORCED. 
————— 

Where the forcing of this vegetable is 
carried on, no time should be lost in makmg 
a hot-bed in which to sow the seed. For this 
purpose light vegetable mould is best, placed 
in small pots, into which drop three seeds 
and cover with half an inch of mould. A 
frame with one light will suffice. The bed 
may be made three feet and a half deep at 
the back, and three feet in front, of the best 
and hottest stable manure that can be ob- 
tained. It should be made a foot wider than 
the frame all round. Great care should be 
taken in the selection of the seed, as it is 
quite as easy to grow a goodcucumber as a 
bad one. The reason why I say this is, that 
it is very seldom we see a good grown cu- 
cumber ; they are generally very small, and 
as thick as theyare long. In fact, the great- 
er part are nothing more than ridge cucum- 
bers ; and it is nothing unusual to purchase 
three kinds of seed, and to have all turn out 
the kind I have described. ‘They very rare- 
ly exceed ten inches in length, and it is truly 
annoying, after oa taking so much 
trouble with them, to have thema disgrace 
instead of adding credit to the gardener. 

The best kinds for forcing are the Victory 
of Bath, and Hunter’s Prolific, which, if pro- 
cured true to name, will give perfect satis- 
faction ; and as under tolerably good culti- 
vation, they will grow from sixteen to twen- 
ty-one inches in length, they form a marked 
contrast to the diminutive specimens we are 
in the habit of seeing. A heat from 70° to 
75° should be maintained, never using water 
lower than this temperature. They may be 
sprinkled morning and evening in fine 
weather. Care must be taken that no foul 
steam be allowed in the frame. After the 
seed is up, further directions as to their man-- 
agement will be forwarded at the proper 
time. The seed bed may be used for acrop 
of asparagus or seakale after the plants are 
removed, as there will be enough heat left 
for that purpose. W. S. 





Tue Goose anp Cout.—A poor goose had 
been cruelly plucked alive of all her feathers, 
that she might satisfy the avarice of her 
master, who could get money for them. A 
young colt seeing the goose in this state, 
laughed heartily at her, and derided her. A 
little while after the goose met the colt again, 
when he had been deprived by his master of 
his ears and tail. ‘Oh,” said the goose, 
‘‘whose turn is it to laugh now? My feath- 
ers are growing again, but you will never 
more have your ears and your tail.” 

Some children will laugh if they see a poor 
deformed person; but we never should 
laugh at the misfortunes of others, for we 
know not how soon far worse may befall 
ourselves. 

Let us, then, be kind to the lame, the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind; and if it should 
please God to permit us, at any time, to en- 
dure the like misfortunes, we may hope that 
we shall not be «nocked at, but receive. the 
same compassion that we have shown to 
others. 
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New-York, Wednesday, Jan. 24. 











Answer To InquIRIES aBouT Back NuMBERS, «c.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes XI and XII can be supplied at $1 per volume 
unbound ; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
pound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first tweive volumes $13. 

No new edition of the volumes above the tenth will be 
issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereotyping. 








Mar. Jupp is absent from the office most of 
the time at present. In answer to several 
calls for addresses from him we would say 
that, with the exception of two or three 
evenings, he is engaged till the 9th of Feb- 
ruary. After that time he will be able to 
give an occasional address in ‘such country 
towns as are not too distant from the city; 
and where arrangements are made to secure 
an audience, and meet necessary traveling 
expenses. 





Errata.—One or two typographical errors 
in our last number should be corrected. Dr. 
Kitchell, and not Dr. Ditchell, as printed, is 
superintendent of the New-Jersey Geologi- 
cal Survey. His address is Newark, N. J. 
The Albany meeting of the N. Y. State Ag- 
ricultural Society is to be on the 14th of 
February, instead of the Ilth. Absence 
from the office prevented our usual exami- 
nation of the proofs and hence the error. 





FARMERS’ CLUB AT PLUCKEMINE, N. J. 
POISONOUS SOILS—DRAINING, ETC. 


We have much faith in the good that may 
be accomplished by local associations for 
mutual improvement among farmers, and 
hence we are glad to chronicle any new or- 
ganization of the kind. On Friday of last 
week we met the farmers of Pluckemine, 
Somerset Co., N. J., for an evening lecture, 
after which a considerable number of gentle- 
men formed themselves into a Farmers’ Club, 
chose as officers, D. N. Van Zandt, Presi- 
dent, David K. Huffman, Secretary, and ad- 
journed to meet on the next Tuesday even- 
ing, to adopt a Constitution and By-Laws, 
and to discuss the subject of liming land, in- 
cluding the profitableness of its application, 
the time and mode of using, the quantity to 
be applied to different soils, &c. ‘As these 
discussions will take the form of mutual 
conversation, and details of the practice and 
experience of different farmers, the result 
can not be otherwise than beneficial. We 
trust this and other similar associations will, 
from time to time, furnish general results 
arrived at, for publication. 

There is much valuable farming land in 
the valley in which the village of Plucke- 
mine is situated. From the general observ- 
ations we were able to make, we think thor- 
ough draining is the great want in that 
vicinity. The water from the neighboring 
hills continually oozes out upon much of the 
arzble land ; and the frequent occurrence of 
“jron springs "—known by the brown scum 
upon the surface of the water—is a sure in- 
dication that there is large quantities of 
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poisonous sulphate of iron in the soil, which 
can best be destroyed by draining and sub- 
soiling. 

Our thanks are due to Messrs. J. H. Huff- 
man and John McBride, for attentions shown 
us during our visit. 








POMPTON PLAINS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


—_— eo 

On Tuesday evening of last week, by in- 
vitation, we addressed the farmers of Pomp- 
ton Plains and vicinity, in Morris Co., N. J. 
Knowing the former comparative absence of 
agricultural reading in that vicinity, and the 
entire want of organized effort for improve- 
ment throughout the whole county, we were 
much gratified at meeting a large audience, 
and to find at the close of our address over 
thirty ready to unite in forming a Farmers’ 
Club. 

We trust this organization will prove a 
nucleus of a County Agricultural Society. 
There are several other towns in the same 
county, where similar associations might be 
formed, if the matter was taken hold of by 
two or three spirited individuals. 

We are indebted to Mr. Jno. V. B. Roome 
and others, for their attention shown during 
our visit. 





SMUT IN WHEAT-—CANADIAN CORN. 


a oe 

A North Carolina subscriber makes some 
inquiries in reference to the above subjects. 

The best preventive of smut is, to make a 
brine strong enough to bear an egg, pour this 
as hot as the hand can bear into a half 
barrel tub, put in half a bushel of the wheat 
you are about to sow, stir it up well in the 
tub, let it settle two or three minutes, skim 
off all the light grain and chaff that rises to 
the top, stirit up again, repeat skimming, 
then pour off the brine, whichcan be warmed 
again and used for another lot of wheat. 
Now spread the wheat on clean boards or a 
cloth in the sun, or on the barn floor or any 
convenient place. ‘Take slaked lime and sift 
enough over the brined wheat to cover it 
well; and as soon as dry, put it into a bag 
or basket for sowing. 

Some farmers damp the wheat in a heap 
on the floor, and mix up two or three quarts of 
lime withit, and then spread it outupon boards. 
If in the sun, it will dry in half an hour, if in 
the shade it sometimes takes two or three 
hours. The object of soaking in brine is, 
to kill the smut; that of sprinkling the 
brine on it is,to drygthe wheat and prevent 
the kernels from adhering to each other 
when they are sown. The lime probably 
assists also to prepare the organic matter in 
the soil for the first wants of the growing 
plant. Dry ashes, or even very fine mould 
will answer in the absence of lime or ashes. 

Some use copperas dissolved in water, also 
urine instead of brine for soaking the wheat ; 
but the latter is safest and most cleanly. 

The wheat should be sown immediately 
after it is dried, otherwise it might not vege- 
tate. Ithas vegetated with us several days 
after drying, yet we consider it dangerous to 
risk it so long. 

Early Canada Corn is a dwarf species, 
growing from three to five feet high. It 








ripens in about three months after planting, 
and is the only kind that can be grown far 
north, owing to the early and late frosts 
there. It yields about as much grain per 
acre as the large southern corn, but nothing 
like the same quality of stalks, although 
these are much more nutritious and palatable 
for stock. They are so small, tender, and 
sweet, that cattle eatthem nearly as greedily 
as they do hay, and they thrive on them 
about as well. 

Early Canada corn should never be planted 
at the south, except in the garden for early 
table use. As a field crop, it is comparative- 
ly worthless there. But for table use, seed 
of the sweet corn grown any where north of 
40 degrees, is the best for the south, and the 
next best is the Tuscarora. Either of these 
will ripen within ten days to a fortnight of 
the Canada, and will even make a fair field 
crop there. 

The best kind of corn grown at the south 
for a field crop, if to be sold in the New- 
York market, is the white gourd seed, such 
as is cultivated by Mr. 'T. P. Devereux, Hali- 
fax, N. C., and some others. 

The suckers or side shoots should never 
be removed from any kind of growing corn. 
Doing so almost invariably lessens the yield 
of grain. 





NON-PROGRESSIVE. 


Wuite rapid strides are being made to ad- 
vance in agricultural and horticultural sci- 
ence ; while every effort is brought to bear 
for the improvement of our Short Horns and 
Long Horns, and Long Wools ; nothing left 
undone to get the most pork for the smallest 
quantity of corn, and the largest egg from 
the ugliest species of fowl; we would here 
insert a word—a thought—as to the present 
progressed system of fee-ding doctors and 
killing children, even at the risk of being 
classed among the non-progressives and old 
fogies of the past century. 

To do our subject justice would require a 
more elaborate and lengthened disquisition 
than our space will admit of in the present 
number, and we shall therefore confine our- 
selves to the mere statement of a few facts, 
leaving the inference to the reader. 

Thirty years ago, or longer, a majority of 
mothers (would that their days had been 
lengthened !) made linsey-woolsey gowns— 
of their own weaving—for their children to 
wear as an outer garment. These gowns— 
for boys and girls alike—extended from the 
chin to the ankle; while a thick woolen 
stocking, extending up to the knee, and a 
heavy-soled, well-greased, water-tight shoe, 
were the protections for the feet. A coarse 
wool hat, for boys, and a padded hood, for 
girls, protected the head. Exposed to all 
sorts of weather—rain, hail, or snow—for 
six, eight, or ten hours, working or playing, 
as was the case with many children in those 
days, and yet—. What? 

Croup, at that period—aside from willful 
negligence—was a something only read of, 
but seldom seen, and rarely heard of even in 
the stories of grandmothers. Boys and girls 
would walk miles—often as many as three 
and sometimes four—to school; play for 
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hours on the ice, ‘hide and seek” in the 
barn, with the thermometer closely approx- 
imating zero; hunt the cows, bring water, 
chop wood, jump the rope—or do almost any 
and every thing else, in all sorts of weather 
—and how seldom did you hear of lung- 
complaints, consumption and bronchitis ! 

1855—Winter—thermometer ten degrees 
below freezing. Fashionable people reside 
there—probably worth ten hundred, or ten 
thousand—immaterial—they are fashionable, 
though ten thousand in debt! See, the sol- 
diers are passing in the street—up goes the 
window, and there is the bare head and chest 
of a delighted little boy. 

Next day after—a pull at the bell. The 
door opens, and in walks—a doctor! “The 
croup! doctor,” ejaculates the anxious moth- 
er, “ Johnny has got the croup desperately— 
this way—do be be quick, doctor!” 

But, reader, this is not his first call to-day 
to administer to similar cases—only his 
tenth! and a doctor, too, not doing an ex- 
tensive family practice. There are—how 
many doctors? No matter, there are plenty 
of them. They live on—on the fashionable 
weakness of mothers. 

“Johnny ’—as many hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of Johnnys are—was simply dressed 
in the fashion—by a mere accident happened 
to get a breath of fresh air, and—croup was 
the result. Fashion forbids air to children. 
What right have fashionable people to 
breathe the plebian compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen that every ragged, dirty-faced brat 
inhales ! 

If children fashionably dressed have the 
misfortune to get into a pure atmosphere and 
become poisoned—suffer with lung-fever or 
cough unto death (as hundreds do)—remem- 
ber, ‘“‘it is the will of Providence!” and 


fashion has nothing to do with it. 7 





Vermont Stare AcricuLturaL Society.— 
At the annual meeting held at Middlebury, 
on the eleventh instant, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected officers : 

President.—Fredrick Holbrook, of Brattle- 
boro’. 

Vice Presidents.—Edwin Hammond, Hen- 
ry S. Morse, Henry Keys, S. W. Jewett. 

Corresponding Secretary.—J. A. Beck- 
with, of Middlebury. 

Recorcing Secretary.—Charles Cummings, 
of Middlebury. 

Trersurer.—Ed. Seymour, of Vergennes. 

Auditor.—Fred. E. Woodbridge. 

Additional Directors.—George F. Hodges, 
E. B. Chase, J. W. Vail, John Gregory, A. 
L. Bingham, David Hill, John Howe, Jr., J. 
M. Colburn, B. B. Newton. 





Propuction or Sealstanp Corron 1n Ar- 
ricA.—A Liverpool dealer in Sea Island cot- 
ton writes to his correspondent in Savannah 
as follows : ‘ 

‘The French colony of Algiers, in Africa, 
is likely to compete with the United States 
in the production of fine Sea Islands. Two 


years ago ten bags were grown; last year 
140, and this year it is stated that 2,000 bags 
will be produced. This cotton, so far, has 
been sent to Havre, and the prices realized 
were from 2s. 4d. (58c.) to 4s. ($1) per 
pound.” 
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CHEMISTRY 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


i 
CHAPTER lll. 

27. Having learned that every thing is 
made up of very minute atoms, and that 
most substances contain different kinds of 
atoms, let us suppose that we know enough 
of the art of chemistry to separate these 
atoms from each other and examine them. 
Before we begin, this, however, we must get 
a great mass of them together by them- 
selves, so that we can see them. We will 
then suppose that we have a lot of little 
boxes, into which we can put the separate 
atoms of the same kind, as we pull to pieces 
various compound bodies. For particular 
reasons we will mark these boxes with cer- 
tain letters, as follows : 


H C O N 8S 
1 2 8 4 5 
o- 

Pp Cl Ca K Na 
6 7 8 9 10 
Mg Fe Al Si Mn 
ll 12 15 14 15 


28. First we will take to pieces a little 
particle of common sugar. Here we find 
ten atoms of one kind to put in the first box, 
H ; twelve atoms of another kind, to put in 
the second box, C ; and ten atoms, of a still 
different kind, to put in the third box, O. 
The smallest particle of sugar, then, consists 
of thirty-two atoms arranged together—per- 
haps, as a boy would pile up together ten 
small white blocks, twelve larger black ones, 
and ten still larger blue ones. 

29. Next we will examine a particle of 
chalk. We have first one atom of metal, 
which we will put in the eighth box, Ca; 
then one atom of the same kind as we have 
already put in the second box, C ; and we 
have three more atoms, all alike, and of the 
same kind as those in the third box, O. 

30. Next take a particle of saleratus. We 
find one atom of bright metal, which we will 
put in the ninth box, K ; two atoms like those 
in the second box, C, and five more atoms 
all alike and of the same kind as those in 
the box O. 

30. Next divide a particle of water into 
its two kinds of atoms, and we shall have 
one atom for the first box, H, and one for 
the third box, O. 

32. Next, let us examine a particle of pure 
clay, and we shall find two atoms of a metal 
for the thirteenth box, Al, and three atoms 
more for the box O. 

33. Examining a particle of gypsum (Plas- 
ter of Paris), we shall find one atom of 
sulphur, for the fifth box, S; one atom of a 
metal, for the box Ca; and four more for the 
box O. 

34. Examining green vitriol, we have one 
atom of iron, for the box Fe; one atom of 
sulphur, for the box S, and four atoms more 
for the box O. 

35. Burn a piece of bone thoroughly, and 
in a particle of this we shall have one atom 
of metal for box Ca; one atom of phospho- 
rus for box P, and six atoms more for the 
box O. 





36. Examine a particle of salt, next, and 


we shall find one atom -for the box Cl, and 
one of metal for the box Na. 

37. Now here are some curious facts. In 
every thing we have examined, except the 
last, we have found some atoms for the third 
box, 0. Who would have thought that we 
should find some of the same kind of atoms 
in sugar, bones, and poisonous green vitriol, 
and yet this is the fact. 

38. Take 3 atoms from the box H, 4 atoms 
from C, and 3 atoms from O, and we have 
precisely the materials for forming a parti- 
cle of vinegar ; while 10 atoms from H, 12 
from C, and 10 from O, will be exactly what 
is wanted for a particle of sugar. 

39. Put together one atom from the box 
Na; five from O, and two from C, and we 
have a particle of common cooking soda ; 
while one from Na, four from O, and one 
from S, produces a particle of Glaubber 
salts. 

40. Well here is something still more 
strange. Leave out the metals (except iron), 
such as gold, silver, copper, &c., and collect 
every thing you can find or think of—and 
can you not count a full thousand names of 
different things?—and you will find that when 
they are all separated into their different 
atoms, there will only be fifteen kinds of 
these atoms. Those 15 boxes, H, C, O, &c., 
will hold them all, and there will be only one 
kind of atoms in each box. 

41. Chemical Analysis, of which you have - 
often heard, is the art of separating these 
various substances into their atoms, or ele- 
ments, to find what they are each made of. 

42. Now suppose we fill these 15 boxes 
with masses of their appropriate elements— 
only one kind in a box—and we can then 
draw out of two or three, or more, of them, 
just the kind and number of elements to 
make any substance we may wishto. If we 
desire to produce salt, we will get an equal 
number of atoms from the seventh and tenth 
boxes, Cl and Na, and put them together, 
and pure salt will be formed. So we 
can form a thousand other substances, as 
soon as we have learned by chemical analy- 
sis (41) what they are made of. 

43. You thus see, already, why it is. that 
chemistry is of so great advantage to us in 
making various substances, as stated in the 
introduction. We shall next inquire how it 
is that so few kinds of atoms can be put to- 
gether in such a way as to form such a va- 
riety of things. How many kinds of wood, 
stones, colors, vegetables, flowers, &c., can 
you reckon up? A little boy once counted 
over, for us, nine hundred and thirty-seven 
different things, all of which were entirely _ 
made of the fifteen kinds of atoms in our 
boxes above ; and the greater part of them 
were made of the atoms or elements in the 
first four boxes. 





A Buive Rose.—The horticulturists of 
Paris, it is said, have succeeded by artificial 
crossings in obtaining a natural rose of blue 
color, which is the fourth color obtained by 
artificial means—that and the yellow or tea 
rose, the black or purple rose, and the 
striped rose being all inventions, and the re- 
sult of skillful and scientific gardening. 
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“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








SUSIE SUNSHINE. 
——__-- 

Little Susie Sunshine 

Trippeth like a fay, 
O’er the velvet green-sward. 

O’er the clover gay ; 
Merrily a tune she singeth, 
(As the cheery school bell ringeth,) 

Of the merry May. : 


On her arm a satchel, 
In her hand a book ; 
Now she sings her carol, 
Now with sober look 
Bends demurely o’er its pages, 
As if love of ancient sages 
Her young mind partook. 


One by one the letters, 
Conning of each word, 
With an accent tuneful, 
Like a forest dird ; 
O’er and o’er again repeating 
Her hard lesson, and, a greeting 
On the May conferred. 


Mingling work with pleasure, 

Task with joyous song, 
Darling little Susie, 

Here is nothing wrong ! 
Though your elders talk of duty 
And eschew the joy and beauty 

Which to life belong. 





PAT AND THE YANKEE. 
A Pat—an old joker—and Yankee, more sly, 
Once riding together, a gallows passed by ; 
Said the Yankee to Pat, “ If I don’t make too free, 
Give that gallows its due, where then would you be !” 
“Why, honey ;” said Pat, “ faith, that’s easily known ; 
I'd be riding to town—by myself all alone '” 





SineuLar—To see a boarding-school miss |. 


afraid of a cow, notwithstanding she ‘did 
all the milking tu hum” a few months pre- 
vious. - 





“* Please exchange,” as the printer said 
when he offered his heart and hand to a 
young lady. 





A cotemporary, speaking of the report on 
gentlemen’s fashions, says, “ There is not 
much change in gent’s pants this month.” 
Very likely. 





A Tobacconist of Dublin, who had retired 
with a large fortune, saw fit to set up his 
carriage, and asked the celebrated John 
Philpot Curran, to furnish him a motto for 
the pannel of his coach. He immediately 
wrote down for him, these words, Quid rides. 
In Latin, meaning, ‘‘ why do you laugh.” 





Wirry.—There are people who talk with 
their whole body. The Frenchman talks 
with his arms, shoulders, and head; a Yan- 
kee with his eyes and face. 

A certain member of Congress from one of 
the Eastern States, was speaking one day on 
some important question, and became very 
animated, during which he grimaced terri- 
bly, which set a brother member, his oppo- 
nent on the question, to laughing. This an- 
noyed him very much, and he indignantly 
demanded to know why the gentleman from 
was laughing at him. 

“I was smiling at your manner of making 
monkey faces, sir,” was the reply. 

_‘* Oh!” I make monkey faces, do 1? Well, 
sir, you have no occasion to try the experi- 
ment, for nature has saved you the trouble !” 

The hammer was distinctly heard amid a 
roar of laughter, calling the house to order. 





THE SONG OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 


or 
Tue following is one of the most thrilling 
war poems ever produced. It has no equals, 
or, at most, but one—Campbell’s “‘ Hohen- 
linden.” It is from the recent pen of AL- 
FRED Tennyson, one of the first living poets, 
and refers to an occurrence near Sebastopol, 
where six HUNDRED horsemen were—by blun- 
der or carelessness—ordered to charge upon 
a large battery of cannon manned by fifteen 
or twenty thousand Russian soldiers. The 
poem tells the whole story. Read it through 
and then recall the impression left upon the 
mind by the closing words of the fifth and 
sixth stanzas. The whole poem will im- 
prove to the tenth reading and onward. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT BALAKLAVA. 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred, 

For up came an order which 
Some one had blundered : 
‘Forward, the Light Brigade !’ 
‘Take the guns,’ Nolan said. 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘Forward, the Light Brigade !’ 
No man was there dismayed, 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered ; 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered ; 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desperate stroke 
The Russian line they broke ; 
Then they rode back, but not— 

Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, . 
While horse and hero fell, 
Those that had fought so well 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade! 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made. 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred ! 





It is no small commendation to manage a 
little well. He is a good wagoner that can 
turn in a little room. ‘To live well in abun- 
dance, is the praise of the estate, not of the 
person. Study more how to give a good 


CONUNDRUM EXHIBITION. 


Pract 2 
_ Heneouer, of the Exeter Circus, England, 
attracted a large audience recently by the 
promise of a prize of a silver goblet to the 
author of the best original conundrum. 
Shortly before ten o’clock a platform was in- 
troduced for the literary part of the enter- 
tainment, which Hengler mounted, having a 
bundle of conundrums in his hand. Withthe 
conundrums was a variety of enigmas and 
charades, but these were laid aside. The 
audience were to decide the merits of the 
different conundrums, and in order that their 
task might be as easy as possible, Hengler 
divided the conundrums into what he con- 
sidered bad and good. Among those pro- 
nounced by him as bad were the following : 

Why is the prize to be offered by Mr. C. 
Hengler like a treaty stated to be offered to 
the Emperor of Russia ‘—Because it was 
made for five sovereigns. 

Why should the allies and the Russian 
Emperor each send an army of tailors to 
Sebastopol? Because one can make breaches 
in the walls, and the other mend them. 

If you saw your wife drowning, what let- 
ter in the alphabet would you name !—Let- 
her-be. [The ladies exhibited signs of dis- 
pleasure at the cruel answer. ] 

When one lady kisses another, what com- 
mand of Scripture does she fulfil ?—I do unto 
others as I would that men should do unto 
me. 

What is the most difficult operation that a 
surgeon can perform ? Taking the jaw out 
of a woman. 

According to Hengler’s discrimination, the 
following were the good conundrums : 

What is the difference between a bottle of 
doctor’s physic and the Emperor of Russia? 
The one requires to be first well shaken and 
then taken, but the other requires to be first 
taken and then well shaken. 

What is the trade of a Lancaster gun?— 
Breeches-maker to her Majesty. 

Why is a schoolmaster like a chairmaker ? 
Because he canes bottoms. 

Why will England never be in debt to 
Russia ’—Because whenever charges are 
brought against us we return them with 
interest. 

Ifa person falls into the water at Cowley 
Bridge, how wet will he be ?—Wet in the Eve 
stream. 


Why is the British army like a looking- 


glass !—Because it can not be beaten with- 


out being destroyed. 

Why is a weary night traveler in Glou- 
cestershire like the wounded soldiers at 
Scutari !—Because he is cheered by the pres- 
ence of the Nightingale. 

Why is the circus to-night like a marriage 
feast '—Because the enjoyment of the ring, 
pledged in a goblet, results in a bumper. 
Why did the Alderman and Town Coun- 
cil of Exeter reélect John Daw, Esgq., as 
Mayor?—Because it is usual in Cathedral 
towns for a Jack Daw to occupy the highest 
position. 

The conundrums having been read, Heng- 
ler inquired of the audience what one they 
had selected, upon which a general cry of 
“Jack Daw” arose, and it was considered 
that to the author of that conundrum the cup 
would be awarded. ‘When the uproar had 
ceased, however, solitary voice sung out, 
“The Nightingale.” This was caught up by 
others, and in a few moments “ The Nightin- 
gale” was heard in every part of the house. 
This was then declared the best conundrum, 
and the author, a young man named Jewell, 
entered the ring from the gallery seats and 
received the goblet amid enthusiastic cheer- 





account of your little, than how to make it 
more. ; 





ing. 
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A VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH. ance on the stove door, and a clatter upon IS RELIGION BEAUTIFUL? 
pe a aan me Sg t aia the round of his chair with the handle of a on 
My dear sir,” said a stranger, advancing | fork in his left hand. [Boston Post. Atways! Inthe child, the maiden, the 


and warmly grasping Mr. Sedley’s hand, “I 
have long wished to see you—to know you 
—and now at length, my desire is gratified.” 

‘“* Really you flatter me,” said the gratified 
Mr. Sedley. 

“‘ Not in the least, my dear sir—not in the 
least. And now let me tell you what motive 
has prompted me—a stranger—to intrude 
myself on you.” 

“Oh, no intrusion,” said the Alderman, 
graciously. 

“Thank you—thank you—a_ thousand 
thanks for saying so. But, in a word, I 
wish to secure your autograph.” 

“T fear,” said Mr. Sedley, with a flutter of 
vanity at the request, ‘“‘ that would hardly be 
worth the giving.” 

“ Let me judge of that,” said the stranger 
earnestly, “I have already secured the au- 
tograph of some of the most distinguished 
men in the country. Among others, the 
President and his Cabinet have kindly fa- 
vored me.” 

“ Since you desire it,” said the Alderman, 
“ though I must again repeat it is not worth 
giving. 1 will comply with your wish.” 

“Then please write your name just 
there.” 

The stranger took-out a sheet of paper 
and spread it before Mr. Sedley, and pointed 
out a place at the bottom of the sheet, to 
which the latter at once affixed his name. 

‘‘ How can I repay you?” said the strang- 
er, with emotion, as he carefully folded the 
sheet, and placed it in his pocket-book, with 
a low bow as he retired. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Sedley had oc- 
casion to withdraw a portion of his funds 
from the bank. He was told that there was 
not that amount to his credit. 

“Certainly,” exclaimed he, in astonish- 
ment, ‘* [had near three times the amount 
deposited with you.” 

“Very true, you had, but you drew out 
three thousand dollars of it only a few days 
since.” 

This, Mr. Sedley denied resolutely, till 
confirmed by a check drawn in his name, 
and bearing his signature. The latter was 
genuine; there was no denying it. The 
fatal truth dawned on his mind. The obse- 
quious stranger had written the check over 
the signature which he had purposely re- 
quested to have written at the bottom of the 
page. 

P. S.—If you wish to be regarded as a 
swindler, ask Mr. Sedley for his autograph. 
Even his vanity is not proof against the 
severe lesson he has received. 





Mrs. Partincron on Marriace.—* If ever 
I’m married,” said Ike, looking up from {the 
book he was reading, and kicking energeti- 
cally—“if ever I’m _ married,”—* Don’t 
speak of marriage, Isaac, till you are old 
enough to understand the bond that binds two 
congealing souls. People mustn’t speak of 
marriage with impurity. It is the first thing 
that children think of now-a-days, and young 
boys in pinafores, and young girls with their 
heads fricaseed into spittoon curls, and full 
of lovesick stories, are talking of marriage 
before they get into their teens. Think of 
such ones getting married! Yet there’s 
Mr. Spaid, when Heaven took his wife away, 
went to a young ladies’ cemetery and got 
another, no more fit to be the head of a fami- 
ly than I am to be the board of Mayor and 
aldermen.” She tapped the new snuff box 
that her friend; the colonel, had given her, 
with her eye resting upon the gold heart in- 
laid in the lid, as if hearts were trumps in 
her mind at the time, while Ike, without fin- 
ishing his sentence, kept on with his reading, 
accompanying himself with a pedal perform- 








HOW THEY DO THINGS IN FRANCE. 

Tue following anecdote translated from the 
Paris correspondence of the Courier des 
Etats Unis, besides being amusing, suggests 
a contrast by which it wouldbe well if we 
could profit : 

After a recent accident on a railroad near 
Paris, the Director took immediate meas- 
ures to compensate all those who had suf- 
fered in the affair, although the road was not 
the least to blame in the matter, and it was 
one of those occurrences no prudence can 
avoid. The travelers had been taken to 
their destination with the greatest dispatch 
in good carriages ; the wounded and bruised 
had received all imaginable attention, and a 
cempensation in money was made at once to 
all that demanded it, without any dispute as 
to their claims. The Directors thought they 
had arranged everything, when a gentleman 
of respectable position in the Parisian world, 
aman of note and wealth, whose name is 
well known, presented himself at the office 
of the company, and addressed himself to the 
clerk whose business it was to adjust such 
claims, and with a smile, and in an easy 
way— 

‘“‘ Sir, I was in the cars at the time of the 
accident.” 

‘* Ah, you were in the cars ?” 

‘“T was, sir: here is my ticket.” 

* And you have come to claim damages.” 

“‘ Of course I have.” 

“You were wounded ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Bruised ?” 

“ Not in the least, thank God.” 

“Then what claim have you upon the 
compeny ?” 

“The fact is, I was neither wounded nor 
bruised—but I was compelled to stand in the 
open air for a whole hour during a very cold 
night, while they put things to rights, and I 
caught cold—a severe cold *—coughs. 

*T see, and you claim damages for your 


cold ?” 


“ Well, I think forty francs would be none 
to@ much.” 

“ Agreed—forty frances. Is that all ?” 

“No, my spectacles were broken in my 
pocket by the shock; they cost me eighteen 
francs ; it is fair you should pay that.” 

“ Well. Forty and eighteen make fifty- 
eight.” 

“ Excuse me.” 

“Ts there anything else ?” 

“Yes. When I came to Paris, | was 
naturally anxious to set my friends at ease 
about my safety. I took acab, which I kept 
seven hours—I have a large circle of friends 
—at two francs an hour.” 

“That is fourteen—and fifty-eight are 
seventy-two. Is that all ?” 

‘* That’s all.” 

The cashier counted out the seventy-two 
francs, the gentleman took the money, gave 
a receipt, and departed perfectly satisfied. 





*“ Orv Lapies.—The death of an old man’s 
wife,” says Lamartine, “ is like cutting down 
an ancient oak, that has long shaded the 
family mansion. Henceforth the glare of 
the world, with its cares and vicissitudes, 
falls upon the old widower’s heart, and there 
is nothing to break their force, or shield it 
from the weight of misfortune. It is as if 
his right hand was withered—as if ‘one wing 
of an eagle was broken, ‘and every move- 
ment that he made only brought him to the 
ground. His eyes are dim and glassy, and 
when the film of death falls over him, he 
misses those accustomed tones which might 
have soothed his passage to the grave.” 





wife, the mother, religion shines with a holy 
benignant beauty of its own, which nothing 
ofearthcan mar. Never yet was the female 
character perfect without the steady faith of 
piety. Beauty, intellect, wealth! they are 
like pit-falls, dark in the brightest day, unless 
the divine light, unless religion throws her 
soft beams around them, to purify and exalt, 
making twice glorious that which seemed all 
loveliness before. 

Religion is very beautiful—in health or 
sickness, in wealth or poverty. We can 
never enter the sick chamber of the good but 
soft music seems to float on the air, and the 
burden of theirsong is—* Lo! peace is here.” 

Could we look into thousands of families 
to-day, when discontent fights sullenly with 
life, we should find the ehief-eause of unhap- 
piness, want of religion in woman. 

And in felon’s cells—in. places. of crime, 
misery, destitution, ignorance—we should 
behold in all its most terrible deformity, the 
fruit of irreligion in woman. 

Oh, religion! benignant majesty, high on 
thy throne thou sittest, glorious and exalted. 
Not above the cloud, for earth clouds come 
never between thee and truly pious souls— 
not beneath the clouds, for above these is 
heaven, opening through a broad vista of ex- 
ceeding beauty. 

Its gates are the splendor of jasper and 
precious stones, white with a dewy light that 
neither flashes nor blazes, but steadily pro- 
ceedeth from the throne of God. Its towers 
bathed in a refulgent glory ten times the 
brightnessof ten thousand suns, yet soft, 
undazzling the eye. 

And there religion points. Art thou weary ? 
It wnispers, ‘‘ rest—up there—there forever.” 
Art thou sorrowing? “joy.” Art thou 
weighed down with unmerited ignominy ? 
‘kings and priests in that holy home.” Art 
thou poor? “the very streets before th 
mansion shall be gold.” Art thou friendless ? 
‘“‘the angels shall be thy companions, and 
God thy Friend and Father.” 

Is religion beautiful? We answer, all is 
desolation and deformity, where religion is 
not. 





In the churchyard of the parish of Balso- 
ver, in Derbyshire, England, is the following 
epitaph: “Here lies, in a horizontal posi- 
tion, the outside cases of Thomas Hinde, 
clock and watch maker, who departed this 
life wound up in the hopes of being taken in 
hand by his maker, and being thoroughly 
cleaned, repaired, and set a-going in the 
world to come, on the 15th day of August, 
1836, aged fifty years.” 





Pat on Natura History.—Van Amburgh’s 
elephant, being enveloped in a huge blanket, 
was picking up the fugitive straws of hay 
upon the ground, by poking his trunk through 
an opening in his covering, observing which, 
a son of the Emerald isle, who just entered, 
exclaimed : 

‘And what sort of a baste is that ating 
hay with his éai/ ?” 

At a party a few evenings since, an en 
thusiastic young man was emphatically ex- 
tolling the remarkable beauty of a certain 
lady, and among other rematks, comparing 
her cheek witha ripe rosy peach, when he 
was interrupted by a dignified judge, who, 
with along drawn sigh, ejaculated, “ Ah! 
would I were down on that peach!” and there- 
upon joined his hands, and walked away 
abstractedly. The air was rent with boister- 
ous mirth, much to the disecomfiture of the 


young gallant. 
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ART OF A YANKEE PAINTER. 


—— 
A person who kept an inn by the road side, 
went to a painter, who for a time had set up 
his easel not a hundred miles from Ontario, 
and inquired for what sum the painter would 
paint him a bear fora sign-board. It was 
to be a real good one, that would attract 
customers. 

“ Fifteen dollars,” replied the painter. 

“That’s too much!” replied the inn- 
keeper; “ Tom Larkings will do it for ten!” 

The painter cogitated for a moment. He 
did not like that his rival should get a com- 
mission in preference to himself, although it 
was only for a sign-board. 

“Ts it to be a wild or tame bear?” he in- 
quired. 

“ A wild one to be sure.” 

“With a chain or without one ?” again 
asked the painter. 

“‘ Without a chain!” 

“ Well, I will paint you a wild bear, with- 
out a chain for ten dollars.” 

The bargain was struck, the painter set to 
work, and in due time sent home the sign- 
board, on which he had painted a huge brown 
bear of a most ferocious aspect. 

The sign-board was the admiration of all 
the neighborhood and drew plenty of custom- 
ers to the inn; and the inn-keeper knew not 
whether to congratulate himself more upon 
the possession of so attractive a sign, or in 
having secured it for the small sum of ten 
dollars. 

Time slipped on, his barrels were emptied 
and his pockets filled. Everything went on 
thrivingly for three weeks, when one night 
there arose one of those violent storms of rain 
and wind, thunder and lightning, which are 
so common in North America, and which 
pass over with almost as much rapidity as 
they rise. 

When the inn-keeper awoke next morning, 
the sun was shining, the birds singing, and 
all traces of the storm had passed away. He 
looked anxiously to see that his sign was 
safe. 

There it was sure enough, swinging to and 
fro as usual, but the bear had disappeared. 
The inn-keeper could hardly believe his 
eyes; full of anger and surprize he ran to 
the painter, and related what had happened. 
The painter looked up cooly from his work. 

“* Was it a wild bear or a tame one ?” 

** A wild bear.” 

“Was it chained or not ?” 

‘TI guess not!” ; 

“‘Then” cried the painter, triumphantly, 
* how could you expect awild bear to re- 
main in such a storm as that of last night 
without a chain ?” . 

The inn-keeper had nothing to say against 
so conclusive an argument, and finally agreed 
to give the painter fifteen dollars to paint 
him a wild bear with achain that would not 
take to the woods in the next storm. 

For the benefit of our unprofessional read- 
ers, it may be necessary to mention that the 
painter had painted the first bear in water 
colors, which had been washed away by the 
rain; the second bear was painted in oil 
colors, and was therefore able to withstand 
the weather. 





GraceruL CompLiment.—It was a judicious 
resolution of a father, as well as a most 
pleasing compliment to his wife, when, on 
being asked what he intended to do with his 
girls, he replied : 

“I intend to apprentice them all to their 
excellent mother, that they may learn the 
art of improving time, and be fitted to be- 
come, like her, wives, mothers, and heads of 
families, and useful members of society.” 





Way is a colt getting broke like a young 
lady getting married? Giveitup. Because 


IMPERTINENCE PUNISHED. 


We find in the Courrier des Etats-Unis, an 
account of a curious incident which occured 
at a charity fair in Paris : 

A young lady, Miss A——, celebrated for 
her beauty and her wit, presided at one of 
the tables. Among the throng which pressed 
around the fair vender of elegant articles, 
was a young gentleman of much assurance, 
who gazed upon the lady with offensive free- 
dom, and affected to admire the various ar- 
ticles exposed for sale, but bought nothing. 

“What will you please to buy, sir?” asked 
Miss A——, with a smile of peculiar mean- 
ing. 
“Qh,” replied the exquisite, with a lan- 
guishing look, “ what I most wish to pur- 
chase is unhappily not for sale.” 

‘“* Perhaps it is,” said the lady. 

‘** No, no ; I dare not declare my wishes.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless,” said Miss A——, “‘ letme 
know what you wish to buy.” 

“* Well, then, since you insist upon it, I 
should like a ringlet of your glossy black 
hair.” 

The lady manifested no embarrassment at 

the bold request, but with a pair of scissors 
immediately clipped off one of her beautiful 
locks, and handed it to the astonished youth, 
remarking that ‘“‘ the price was five hundred 
francs !” 
Her bold admirer was thunderstruck at the 
demand, but dared not demur, as by this time 
a group had collected and were listening to 
the conversation. He took the hair, and 
paid over the five hundred francs, and with 
gy of mortification and sadness, left the 
hall ! 





. 





A DILEMMA. 
bir rome 
Tue ladies, (Heaven preserve them!) by 
their quaint and sometimes grotesque fash- 
ions, often throw mere men into false posi- 
tions. To prove this theory, the Worcester 
Transcript says : 

“For example, take the present habit of 
lifting the ‘habits’ in the street, sometimes 
with one hand and often with both. During 
a recent fall of rain, Howard, whois one of 
the most polite of men, chanced to see a 
lady at a crossing in a very perplexing pr®- 
dicament. She wished to cross the street, 
and, of course, to raise her garments to a 
proper height above the defiling mire; she 
also wished to raise her umbrella. 

“To sustain the skirts (fashionably) re- 
quired two hands; to hold the umbrella— 
another ; the latter—she had not, inasmuch 
as Nature, not anticipating the present mode, 
had, by a too common oversight, given her 
but zwo. 

“ Puzzled—she raised the skirts—and two 
very pretty blue eyes; the glance whereof 
fell upon Howard—imploringly. Instantly! 
the gallant hombre pushed to the rescue ;— 
but how to proceed? there was ‘the rub.’ 
Of course, he might not touch even the hem 
of a strange lady’s garment! and moreover, 
must offer one arm for the lady to lean upon. 

‘* But Genius came to the aid of Courtesy. 
With one hand he held the umbrella, with the 
other—the lady, delicately contriving to lift 
one side of the skirts at the same time, while 
with her disengaged hand, the fair wanderer 
managed the other side, and over went the 
twain—triumphantly. 

“ Starer, who followed, remarked, that 
he never saw a pair of fifty cent hose more 
successfully preserved from mud, or so 
artistically presented to the beholder.” 





“‘] thought you was born on the first of 
April,” said a Benedict to his lovely wife, 
who had mentioned the 21st as her birth day. 
** Most people might think so, from the 





BUSINESS THE CHARM OF LIFE. 

No passion is more ruinous than the haste 
to berich. It is condemned alike by reve- 
lation, reason, and the sound practical ex- 
perience of life. It leads men to unsafe and 
runious speculation. It seduces them from 
fast anchored property to the mirage that 
glitters. It allows the handof industry and 
employment to stand still on the dial plate of 
life, while men grasp at shadows. It is this 
passion that separates the business past 
from the business present by so wide a gulf. 

The modern merchant, with small capital, 
and that perhaps not his own, with his granite 
store, his mahogany desk, his country seat, 
fast horse, and rash ‘speculations, scorns the 
example of his size, who at his desk of pine 
and green baize, sat each day sixteen mor- 
tal hours at his business, and doing his own 
errands, and being his own clerk. With so 
wide a contrast, it is not strange that many 
begin business where their sires began. 

It is employment we all need, employment 
till it shall end. The plow boy is happy in 
his furrow, and the hours pass swifter than 
the weaver’s shuttle, while the matron and 
maid sing amid their daily duties. No suc- 
cess and no wealth can make that man hap- 
py who has nothing to do. We have seen a 
boy grow up to the full stature of manhood, 
take his stand by the side and as one of rich- 
est men, his elegant city residence and su- 
burban abode became the envy of men, his 
horses and his equipage the most perfect in 
our midst. 

An eminent merchant of Boston, when 
asked by some one why he did not quit his 
business, as his fortune was ample, replied 
that his repose would be his death. We 
know well that the spring ofenjoyment would 
dry up, and soon, with inactivity, life would 
become a burden. The celebrated commen- 
tator, Dr. MacKnight, completed his work on 
the epistles when not far from sixty years of 
age. Nearly thirty years of his life had 
been occupied with that great labor. His 
employment had been regular and cheerful, 
and the purple current of life had flowed 
noiselessly and joyously along. He refused 
to go on with the Gospels, as he had earned 
his respitehe said. His faculties were in 
their usual vigor. In leaving his regular 
employment his miid soon lost its tone, and 
he sank almost into drivelingidiocy. Hadhe 
continued his employment, a mellow and a 
green old age would have been his portion, 
and his sun gone down at last in unclouded 
splendor. [Credit lost. 





Beauties or THe Law.—A case was deci- 
ded in the Common Pleas at Cambridge the 
other day, which happily illustrates the 
“ glorious uncertainty of the law,” and the 
very leisurely manner in which our courts 
render satisfaction to litigants. In thespring 
of 1849, Tuttle, of Acton, sold a cow to 
Brown, of Concord, for fifty dollars; soon 
after the purchase, Brown discovered that 
the cow had one dry teat. He then re- 
uested Tuttle to allow him a discount of 
12 50 on the bill, and stated that he was 
ready to pay the balance. Tuttle refused 
to make any allowance for the dry teat, and 
sued Brown for the whole bill. The case 
was decided in his favor, but was carried up 
on appeal, again returned to the Common 
Pleas, where it has remained on the docket, 
until last Tuesday, when it was decided in 
favor of Brown. The costs have amounted 


to eight hundred dollars. 
Fitchburg Reveille. 





A western editor thus delivers himself: 
We would say to the individual who stole 
our shirt off the pole, while we were lying in 
bed waiting for it to dry, that we sincerely 








he is going through the bridle ceremony. 





choice I made of a husband,” she replied. 


hope the collar may cut his throat. 
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INTRODUCTION OF PLANTS INTO ENGLAND 


Pine apples were first grown by Rose, gar- 
dener to Charles II. 

Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the potato. 
Sir Anthony Ashley, the ancestor of Lord 
Shaftesbury, first planted cabbages in this 
country, and a cabbage appears at his feeton 
his monument. 

Figs were planted in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
at Lambeth by cardinal Pole, and it is said 
that the identical trees are yet remaining. 

Spleman, who erected the first paper mill 
at Dartford, brought over the two first lime 
trees, which he planted at Dartford and which 
are still growing there. 

Thomas Cromwell enriched the garden of 
England with three different kinds of plums. 

It was Evelyn, whose patriotism was not 
exceeded by his learning who largely propa- 
gated the noble oak in this country; so 
much so, that the trees which he planted 
have supplied the navy of Great Britain with 
its chief proportion of the timber. 

Cherries were first planted in Kent, by the 
Knight Temples, who brought them from the 
East; and the first mulberry trees were also 
planted in Kent by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

Aubery says that Sir Richard Weston first 
brought clover grass out of Brabant. The 
introduction of turnips, and also of sainfoin, is 
attributed to him, and his memory is still re- 
vered by every inhabitant of Surry ac- 
quainted with his deeds. 





Measures OF Dirrerent Countrizs.—The 
Newburyport Herald, in the course of an arti- 
cle on Weights and Measures, remarks that 
no two nations have the same—though the 
same name to designate them may be used 
in many countries. Take the mile measure, 
for instance: In England and the United 
States, a mile means 1,760 yards; in the 
Netherlands, it is 1,093 yards; while in 
Germany it is 10,129 yards, or nearly six 
English miles; in France, 2,025 yards. The 
Scotch mile is 1,984 yards, and the Irish 
3,038 yards. The Spanish mile is 2,472 
yards, and the Swedish mile 11,700 yards. 
These are computed in English yards ; but 
the yard itself,of three feet in length, has 
divers significations in different places. The 
English yard is 36 inches: French 39.13 
inches ; the Geneva yard, 57.60; the Aus- 
trian, 37.35; the Spanish yard, 33.09 ; the 
Prussian, 36.57; the Russian, 30.51. For 
measures of capacity, the dissimilarity is 
yet wider and more perplexing. The British 
have two sorts of bushels, the Imperial and 
the Winchester, of different capacity. The 
Winchester bushel is the United States 
standard; but the State of New-York has 
another of different capacity, and other States 
have varying standards of theirown. These 
are incommensurable with the measures of 
any other nation. 





Servants Hatr Price.—‘Is the giraffe te 
be seen here 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘T want to see him.” 

‘“‘ Very well, sir.” 

“It’s fifty cents, isn’t it 2” 

“One dollar, sir. Fifty cents for serv- 
ants,” 

‘© Well, I’m a servant.” 

“You a servant !” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Whose 2” ; 

“ Yours, sir; your humble servant.” 

‘‘ Walk in and take a seat.” 

The joke was well worth the price of ad- 
mission. 





Never get angry. It is only the foolish 
who are guilty of such a weakness. 





Tue Op Man’s Secret.—An Italian bish- 
op struggled through great difficulties with- 
out repining, and met with much opposition 
without ever betraying the least impatience. 
An intimate friend of his, who highly ad- 
mired these virtues, which he thought im- 
possible to imitate, one day asked the bishop 
if he could communicate his secret of being 
always easy. 

“Yes ;’—replied the old man—“I can 
teach you my secret with great facility. It 
consists in nothing more than making a right 
use of my eyes.” 

His friend begged him to explain himself. 

‘Most willingly,”—returned the bishop— 
“In whatsoever state I am, I first of all look 
up to heaven, and remember that my princi- 
pal business here, is to get there. I then 
look down on the earth, and call to mind how 
small a space I shall occupy init when I 
come to be interred. I then look abroad on 
the world and observe what multitudes there 
are who are in all respects more unhappy 
than myself. Thus I learn where true hap- 
piness is placed, where all our cares must 
end, and how very little reason I have to re- 
pine or complain.” 


atarkets, 
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Remarxs.—Flour has fallen the past week 
fully 50 cts. per bbl. It was supposed after 
the close of navigation, that sufficient could 
not be transported from the west on the 
railroad, for the supplies of the sea coast 
towns and cities ; but the contrary has proved 
to be the fact, and a large surplus is now on 
hand here. Corn has fallen from 4 to 5 cts. 
per bushel. 

The weather continued mild till Monday 
evening, with a severe gale and warm rain 
the preceeding evening, whichsome distance 
north of us turned into the worst snow storm 
of the season. It cleared off cold Monday 
night, this morning we have a driving snow, 
which we think may turn to rain in a few 
hours. Thus far we have had no sleighing 
in this city. 

etoile 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


TueEspay, January 23, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obt d by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

As was noticed in our last, the open weather of late had 
quite an influence on the market. Small quantities of 
potatoes have been coming in from places near by, and 
made a considerable depression. This is especially true 
ofturnips, the market being quite overdone, with the 
prospect that they will go still lower. A lengthened pe- 
riod of cold weather, such as we have to-day, will doubt- 
less revive it again. 

Apples have come in more plentifully of late, and the 
market is well supplied. The prices, however, remain 
firm. 

Eggs have dropped down considerably. 
cheese remain the same. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3 25@ 
$375 P bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3 75; Nova 
Scotia Mercers, $3 25@$3 50 P bbl. ; New-Jersey Car- 
ters, $3 50@$375 P bbl.; Washington Co. Carters, $3 25@ 
$3 50; Junes, $3 25; Western Reds, $2 50@$2 75 ; 
White Pink Eyes, $2 50—scarce ; Yellow Pink Eyes, $250 
@$3; Long Reds, $212@$2 50; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes, none ; Philadelphia, $4 50@$5 00; Turnips, Ruta 
Baga $1 32@175; White, $1 00@$1 25; Onions, White, 
$425; Red, $2 25@$2 50; Yellow, $2 75; Cabbages, 
75c@$1 25 P doz; Beets, $1 25 P bbl.; Carrots, $1; Pars- 
nips, $1 25. 

Fruirs.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 50@ 
$3 00 P bbl.; Russets and Gilliflowers, $2 25@$z 50. 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. Pib.; Western, 15@18c. ; 
Eggs, 28c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@1lc. P bb. 








Butter and 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WEepnNEspDay January 24, 1855. 

The delay of cattle, spoken of last week, in consequence 
of the troubles on the Erie Railroad, has thrown a much 
larger number into market to-day. As might be expected, 
there isa decline in the market, though nothing very ma- 
terial, considering the supply of animals is about twice as 
large. The demand to-day is good, and the brokers, as 
usual, strike for high prices, but the butchers having so 
large a number to select from, the former have seen fit to 
drop down to about 10} for the best. Next week they will 
doubtless command a little higher prices. 

Nearly all the animals which are good for any thing will 
probably find a market to-day, and in point of excellence, 
we are pleased to say there is considerable improvement. 
Many of the Yards afford really good specimens of beef 
cattle, though, here and there, we came across some of 
the ‘‘ grades.” The cattle, it is said, shrink away in driv- 
ing—more than they did last year, and this may be a par- 
tial answer to our occasional strictures. It 1s evident, 
however, in many cases, that the animals have ample 
room to shrink away, and are therefore less censurable 
than their owners. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 

Superior quality beef is selling at..... 10@10ic. P h. 

Fair quality do. 





ie tn a a oe 7@8ic. do 
DOIG s o.0.05-0 <a.g0's Bo Finis Saeed tamil <a ic.@10ic. 
Cows and Calves..............cececess $30@$60. 
ROM cine picvie’s sin laa adie Sig nee tame ncaa 44c.@6c. 
| SRRRPAR EY iene ore eng $3@$7. 
BOGE. 6. cs eee ce Caeeen ome $2 50@$6 
Swihtes 25. be iso dertas 5e.(@5t 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


ei Re RE ee ae tee 2239 1766 
Re ae AEE CO 9 27 —. 
WOM ysis wasciicasas 218 — 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1013 — 
| SR she 1486 —_— 

Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves.. 900 

aan OEE Re PEE 1486 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.................. 379 

WOR aas cccrsicrpecese: 218 

COIN ai ai S5060 dF ee. 27 

Sheep and Lambs...... 1013 

By the Hudson River Railroad..................... 300 


By the Hudson River Steamboats............ .<... 

New-York State furnished, '566; Pennsylvania, 117 ; 
Indiana, 130; Kentucky, 109; New-Jersey, 12; Connecti- 
cut, 55; Ohio, 445. 

The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows: 


Sheep and Lambs........... epvews” > aene son 3396 
WIORWOES avec doe ca done ats checsencetws sets 517 
Waele sco ee Re ek Soca ee te ae 75 
Cows and Calveés.: 2756.2 0H 25 A 50 


The following sale were made at Chamberlain’s : 


570 Beef Cattless. (sts... cs awe 8@10ic. 
61 Cows and Calves.........-..+..0++5 $20@$60 
5,188 GheEP. <2 000s idee cio deponeid cog $2@$6 50 
98 Caebeiteddniciess asa csdess sae ae NR@T. 
_ Se 
SHEEP MARKET. 





Wednesday, January 24, 1855. 

The sheep market has undergone little change since 
last week. The stock has been of good quality, and in 
good demand. To-day there is ascarcity of stock on 
hand, which is held at good prices. The prospect for the 
week to come is still better, 

Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 
ports sales of about 820 sheep. ranging from $2 90 to $15 
50 P head. The latter were very choice specimens from 
Syracuse, N. Y., and sold to Wm. P. Woodcock, at Tomp- 
kins market. 

Also, at Brownings, Mr. James McCarly reports sales 
of 756 sheep and lambs, for $2,805, averaging $371 apiece, 
and in the following lots and prices: 


77 Sheep. ... 6... c a. esse cee eet ate, 25 
19 Sheep oo a ETO TE RITES iis 0 FON Few CRS E a 

44 Sheep and Lambs.......----------+- 205 50 
62 Sheep and Lambs.......-..--+-+++:: 279 50 
52 ~= do. Bio an oc cs cegereesacs 221 00 
24 do. Gihivkee ccc men namsenenes 66 00 
102 = do. do.. 340 75 
75 Sheep.......eeeecececere cece ce eeeees 337 50 
14 Sheep...... 0-2. eeecee cess eeeee scenes 97 88 
34 Sheep.....- ..-----eeseceeeeeeie ereee 142 00 
7) See 335 75 
ee er Se 260 50 
Ce) See ee 208 7 











1a" SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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STATUARY AT THE CAPITOL. 
—2—— 

Tue eastern side of the capitol is now, and, 
it would appear, will continue to be, the field 
in which to display the marble statuary pro- 
cured by the government’s munificence, and 
in accordance with its varied tastes. 

On the north side of the great entrance 
door from the portico to the rotunda, stands 
the statue of War, of Cararra marble, and 
about nine feet in height ; while on the other 
side of the door, likewise in a niche, stands 
the beatific figure of Peace. The maiden, 
in simple flowing garb, (without corsets,) is 
represented in the act of sweetly extending 
the olive branch to her warlike neighbor, 
who does not seem disposed to accept of it, 
for, according to the hand books “his eyes 
are lowering with anger, and his whole atti- 
tude indicates a roused and excited temper.” 
In view of the imposing overture, and the 
determined manner in which the mail-clad 
warrior holds his sword in readiness for com- 
bat, we are left no other conclusion than 
his heart is hard and cold as the marble in 
which he is chiseled for the admiration of 
mankind. 

On the southern abutment of the grand 
steps is the group ofthe “ Discovery of Amer- 
ica,” consisting of the marble figures, like 
the statues to which we have just alluded, 
by Persico. A knock-kneed Indian maiden, 
not encumbered with buckram skirts, and 
incidently nude, is represented looking up to 
a figure intended for Columbus, holding in 
his outstretched right hand—not carrying on 
his back, like Atlas—the globe. The group 
is intended to be emblematic of “ the triumph 
of science and perseverance in the discovery 
of a new world.” 

On the northern abutment of the same 
grand steps is “the Rescue,” by the la- 
mented Greenough, our own countryman. 
This occupied the artist eight years, besides 
a delay of four years, occasioned by his not 
being able in all that time to obtain a block of 
Serravezza marble suitable for the purpose. 
A conflict between a hunter and a savage are 
the more prominent figures, while the wife of 
the former, seated on a rock, holds in the 
arms an infant, smiling, unconscious of the 
danger with which the small white family 
was menaced by the man with the toma- 
hawk. The hunter’s dog quietly and silent. 
ly watches the contest, instead of assisting 
his master in the work of death. But as it 
is evident the pale face already has the ad- 
vantage of the red, a proffer of canine servi- 
ces would be cowardly under such circum- 
stances. 

By the same artist (Greenough) is the 
statue of Washington. It stands in the east 
square of the Capitol. A foreign writer has 
said of it, “ nothing can be more human, and 
at the same time more God-like, than this 
statue of Washington. It is a sort of domes- 
tie Jupiter.” But however much gentlemen 
of classic taste may laud the Roman appar- 
aled figure and the convalescent attitude of 
the lymphatic subject, the common-sense 
patriotic masses prefer the Father of his 
Country in “the modern costume,” as he 
himself did, when consulted by Jefferson, 
before Houdon commenced the statue of 
Washington—a cast from which is now dis- 
played in the rotunda of the Capitol. The 
great man condemned “a servile adherence 
to the garb of antiquity,” in that connection. 
No republican, we fancy, cares about regard- 
ing him as “a sort of domestic Jupiter.” 

Crawford, in Rome, is now engaged on the 
grand work ordered by the United States 
government. It is to be of statuary marble, 
and placed at the eastern extremity of the 
Capitolextension. The group will be thor- 
oughly Republican, emblematic of our coun- 





try’s history. 





Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in 
the heart. They only deny its worth and 
power who never loved a friend, nor labored 
to make a friend happy. 





A Hint.—-What if there should appear in 
the next European family recipe book, (re- 
vised in London and Paris) directions how 
to take Greece out of maps? {Punch. 





Advertisements. 
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TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten woids make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 











S GARDENER.—An Englishman who 

thoroughly understands the growing of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables; alsothe management of green-houses and grape- 
ries, with or without fire. Excellent testimonials.as to ability 
and steadiness can be givenifrequired. Will board in or out 
ofthe house. A situation near the city preferred. Address 
W. SUMMERBEY, Bellport, L. I., where he is at present em- 
ployed. 72—75 


ILLOW PEELING MACHINE.—A 
J few Machines for peeling the BASKET WILLOW, 
either by hand or horse power, will be furnished next Spring, if 
ordered immediately. 
Also Cuttings for planting, with full directions. 
GEO. J. COLBY, 
72-75n1154 





Jonesville, Vt. Jan. 16, 1855. 


ARGE SALE OF SHORT HORN 
STOCK AT AUCTION. 

The undersigned being about to remove his place of residence, 
will sell, at his present residence, (known as the Ayres Farm,) 
in Barre, Mass., on THURSDAY. the Ist day of February next, 

HIS ENTIRE HERD OF SHORT HORN STOCK, 
as follows : 

The high bred, full blood Durham bull DUKE, bred by E. P. 
Prentice, at Mount Hope, sired by Fairfax, (Coates’ Herd Book, 
3754); he by Sir Thomas Fairfax (5186), which took the following 
premiums: At Otley, Eng.,3 guineas; at Leeds, 20 sovereigns, 
and at Yorkshire, 30 sovereigns—and wns never beaten. The 
dam of Duke was Matilda, (Vol. 5, p. 629,) which took the first 

rize at the Fair of the American Institute in 1843, sired by 

White Jacket, (5617); dam Heart, bred by the late Thomas Hol- 
lis, Esq., at Blythe, Eng. 
FORTY COWS, 
About half of which were sired by Duke, the remainder were 
mostly sired by the celebrated imported bull MONARCH. 

The above stock was selected with great care, not only as re- 
gards symmetry of form, but also for their extraordinary milking 
properties ; and to guard against the impression that the best 
will be kept from sale, the ENTIRE HERD will be sold with- 
out reserve, and will be sold by catalogue. The age and pedi- 
gree given at the sale, offering an opportunity to stock-breeders 
to purchase animals of rare excellence. 

‘erms made known at the sale. CALVIN SANFORD. 
DANIEL BRACON, Auctioneer. 
Barre, Mass, Jan. 15, 1850. 7i—72n1155 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madepy the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants tocome up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $1.50 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A pamphlet with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 

Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 








WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct, 19 1854. 
Lop MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 

Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
place, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
barrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), speaks of it in the highest terms asa manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 


ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 


of pure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 
bright, Black African, Anima aad otper Bantams. 


4 : N 
70-74 Elizabethtown, New-J ersey. 


HE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER- 

tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the greater number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive arrangements for 
manufacturing subjects of amonia from the gas works in 
and about New-York city. The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Surrr PuosPHarts oF Lime, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons weight 
of the pure rs cecp men sulphate of amonia which will be 

ished packed in — to suit purchasers at $6 50 

r hundred lbs. All orders rompely filled. 
78n 1142. C.B, DE BURG, Williamsburg, N. Y. 














AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 


CIRCULAR. 


DE SIR: During the past year I have been in- 
_— of, by several Short Horn cattle breeders, 
when I intended toissue a second volume of the American 
Herd Book. My reply has been, “Not until the Short 
Horn breeders would come forward in sufficient number 
to patronize the work, by furnishing the pedigrees of their 
stock, and to buy the book to an extent sufficient to war- 
rant the expense of its publication.” The first volume of 
the American Herd Book, which I published in 1846, is 
still indebted to me in the cost of the book itself, throwing 
in the time and labor I spent upon it. 

At the late “ National Cattle Show,” held at Springfield, Ohio, 
alarge number of Short Horn breeders were assembled, from 
ten or twelve States andthe Canadas. The subject of a contin- 
uance of the publication of an American Herd Book was fully 
discussed by them. It was agreed that, with so large a number 
of Short Horn cattle as are now owned and bred in the United 
States, and the Canadas, a Herd Book, devoted to the registry of 
AMERICAN Cattle, was imperatively demanded. The expense 
and trouble of transmitting their pe ey to England, and the 
penchese of the voluininous English Herd Book, now costing at 

east one hundred dollurs, is no longer necessary; and that as 
the breeding of pure Short Horn Blood must depend much upon 
having a domestic record at hand, when the requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained, and that of a reliable character, a Herd 
Book is indispensable. 

ot ape of the unanimous request of the gentlemen en- 
gaged in breeding Short Horns, above alluded to, together. with 
many individual solicitations, which I have received from other 

reeders during the past year, I have concluded to issuethis, Ty 
Prospectus, for a second volume of ‘The American Herd Book,” 
and to request you, if you feel an interest in the work, to inform 
me at your earliest convenience, whether you will aid inits pub- 
lication by sending a record of your animals for registry, and to 
designate the number of volumes of the book you will take. The 
size of the work will, of course, depend upon the number of ani- 
mals registered, which, if this oppurtunity is embraced by the 
breeders generally, will be several hundred pages octavo, and 
illustrated with portraits of such animals, properly engrayed, as 
the owners may be desirous to have inserted, they furnishing the 
cuts for the purpose. > a 

I shall also give an account ofall the recent importations into 
the United States. A copy of the Cotelegee of each separate 
herd will be given, whenever they can obtained, togethe 
with the account of their sales, the prices at which they were 
sold, purchaser’s names, &c. in short, every matter of interest 
in relation to them, so far as it can be obtained, will be given. 

All rs relative to such information will be thank: oy re- 
ceived, sent to my Post-Office address at BLACK Rock, N. Y. 

As it is necessary that I get to work by the first of March next, 
you will oblige me by replying immediately, and informing me 
whether you will have yourcattle recorded, and if so, what the 
probable number will be, and the number of volumes you will 

ake. The ecording-fee for EACH animal will be fifty cents; 
the price of the book fiye dollars. The recording fees will be 
expected to be remitted in advance, when the pedigrees of the 
cattle are forwarded, and the book paid for on deliveiy. 

If, by any casualty, the book should not be issued, the ad- 
vance money will be promptly refunded. 

That there may be as little uncertainty as possible, I wish that 
the TT to this may be as prompt as convenient, that I may 
know whether I shall be justified in undertaking the work ; if so, 
I will i” you notice of the fact as early as the first of Februa 
ry, 1855, on receiving which, your pedigrees and insertion-fees 
will be required to be sent immediately. 

Very Respectfully yours, 
LEWIS F, ALLEN. 

Buffalo, Black Rock Post-Office, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1854, 

P. S.—As I can not be presumed to know tho name and address 
of rte tenet Horn breeder in the country, you will oblige me 
by sending one of these Circulars to every breeder with whom 
you are acquainted, or to whom you have sold “Herd Book” 
animals, and give me a list of others, that I may send them a 
circular, so as to give as extensive information as eee on 
the subject. o ek. 

Agricultural papers throughout the United States giving 
the above Circular one or more conspicuous insertions, shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of the Herd Book when issued. __Aside 
from this, they will confer a favor on their several subscribers in 
thus giving them notice. 69—71n1140 


EBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, PE- 
RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &c., 


for sale by R. L. ALLEN 
0—77 189 and 191 Water-st , N. ¥. 














ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genwine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON 
No 54 Wall-st., N ew-York 








UANO OUTDONE,—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 

C. B. DeBURG has the pleasure,of announcing to his former 
atrons,and to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
ands, that he has, during the past year, succeeded in manufac- 

turing from the gas works, in and around New-York City, 6 
superior quality of Sulphate of Ammonia, in large quantities, 
and he is now prepared to furnish 
C. B. BEBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Highly charged with AMMONIA, which is now acknowledged 
to be the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. Price $45 perton. DeBURGQ’S Su- 
oephene is warranted to contain 
EVENTEEN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 

Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried many 
experiments during the last season, and with almost universal 
success. Detailed accounts of several ot these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. : 

The Proprietor is working for a future and lasting reputation, 

eR ey yt 
eari is name just what it purports . Tos - 
tion ord deception, every bag will henceforth be distinctly marked 

C. B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

(3 Pamphlets with instructions for its use, &c., will be sent 

on application. C. B. DeBURG, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
0—$2n11 Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


7 

QSIER WILLOW, &C.—The subscriber 
will furnish cuttings of the SALIX VIMINALIS, the best 

OSIER WILLOW, at $3 per 1,000. py J can be sent during 
the winter and early spring to all parts of the continent, 

Orders addressed to the subscriber, care of C. P. Williams, 
Albany, N. Y., will meet with prompt attention. 

Also all varieties of Fruit Trees, F’oreign and Native Grapes, 
&c. Catalogues sent on application, 

P. HOUGH 


8. P. 
7-87n1149 Hillside Nurseries, Albany, N, ¥. 
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Agricultural Tmplements. 


DPI 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


se aehereibet offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
nts : 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 


ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 
Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


tt gg made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
th 15, 18, 1834, 19, 194, 20, Al, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 


LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


_wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
. find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
‘uiredona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
_ VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
take OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks, Shovels, 
Wheelbarrows, 


es, Harrows, 
,altivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden. ir 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Chests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 


Apple Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











GRASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray; Sweet- 

scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover. 

Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 

Sweet-scented Clover. 

Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and i ce, fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 


arley. 
Buckwheat. 3 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Fetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


JVpISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 

ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 

weiniet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


po hog Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
-» &C. 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 


BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











Wor SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
WALK NURSERY, a fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) Blackberry Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 
fruited variety at $3 perdozen; also the new or pure Red Ant- 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


wery berry. 
51-71 








ALLEN’S PATENT 











MOWER, 


THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


know 
This superiority consists: 


a farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherevez 


Ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal sh 
curyed line, and with one-third less draught t! 


motion, in consequence of the knife being o 


2d, Owing to the form of the knife and its _— patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
han 


s and justly balanced, enables the mower to run perfectly true in a straight or 
any other yet made. It also runs with much noise, and with no jerking 
ted by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knife canbe taken offor put on ina moment 


without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


ous objection to Mowing Machines 


4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over. twoand a 
half to three miles aa om Most other Mowers reaulse the team to walk-at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


tressing to the horses. 
Sth. 


smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 


the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagou- 


wheels. 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 


7th. This 


ower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


&S" Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 








TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 


MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and pet pimple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nevrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres. 
proves it not only strong and serviceable, but also simple an 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
jayeshe ae in such good order as to save at least another 

and in binding. 

IT Is WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
agbing s mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. . 8. ; 

“ Prairie Farmer’’ Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. [67-88 

ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 

keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. 

Mules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, wheresevere work ard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or corny ing eon | need, is a soft place to rolljon 
They are gentle, tractable, and easily managed ; and nobody wh 
has ever tried them will ever give them up for horses or oxen. 
JAMES BUCKALEW, 

4 Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. [59 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be ound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable ol makiog from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine. with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on ali other machines. They also manulacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all potterne. 
ARTIN BUCK, 
- H. BU 
F. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTS—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 
168 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & J — 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine pon. 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & ilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
Palace. 36-tf 


[MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 
SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent, State Fair held in the City of New-York. 

__ Prinee Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; in temper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily d. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 


is Services. 
nder these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address 
or by letter, WILLIAM KELLY, 
60-tf Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 





Call on, or address by letter, 











ORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for lightness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
sally approved wherever me! have been tried. 
2. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
act and wholly ofiron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
ddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 
THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers u the best principles, 
clean with great rapidity, without bre the grain. 
One-Horse, Undersho' 


com 
3. 






Pit ome an i ainda ana wie ree 30 to $35 
me-Horse, Overshot ..... edness £29 
Two Horse, bi SS. esti ain iaiin sine Tr, 33 to $38 
eparator, Ww! greatly es I 
in and preparing it the fanning-mill. . . $ 7 to $10 
A the above-named: machines are teed the best i 


in the 
ates. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ni 
DPDIRECTION S FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description ofthe diseet barons 





and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


(CHINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from China—very fine of their kind 
B. &C. S. NES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 

ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now repens een all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, ou UBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. . 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be'sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and 2 

Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our t in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on'appl O e of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


ASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale 5 ae to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warranted, ina con- 
ition, and will be delivered in New-York for dd. 
VALENTINE H. x. 

P. S.—Orders by mail will be promptly atvended 1, and no 
Hae ee Pa eae pomp sitentions ene 
UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of im Seed Wheat ; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, ite Mediterranean , 


Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale b: 
tae R. L. ALLEN, 189 and.191 Water-st. 


ry\0_ HORTICULTURISTS. — A person 
who has been an Mentioniowve: fhe Betas geive 





























Meet mg de Rag hag i avers with ‘ or 
e nm a 

Agricultural Periodical. Can give satisfactory } as to 
ability,&c. A a2 g,P.0.,P’ Co.,Pa. 


s. 0. 
Refer to A. B, Allen, Office of the American 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


WHEN sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes, $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 

Volumes XI & XII $1 50 each. 





Prepared covers for the vols. XI, XII & XIII are ready, 
and ean be had for 25 centseach. Theycan not be sent 
through mai/ without danger of being spoiled. 

We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be per gr no | will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications for the paper, so that they may be separated. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled up with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by any 
of our subscribers. 


Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 


Pp is no pad wy at the office of delivery than if paid 

at the where mailed, and as the “regulations ” at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 

it is useless for subscribers to send money for the aa ead 

o , for we can not attend to paying postage fifty-two 
imes a year for each subscriber. 

When money is at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 

t 8 the — of nae — otherwise By 
formed itter. rson i lesiring a written 
receipt ~ state the Lal when remitting Yands, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEELY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
nom _ a Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
ion of the day. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a ‘“ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
The American Agriculturist stands upon 2s own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oraner Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 
and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Attn, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower ; Rev. Wa. Cuirt, and Mr. R. G. Parper, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two aND a HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 
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The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost net exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

i> Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
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ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 














